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The Chief Princples and Rules of Pro- 
doncing our Marber- Tongue, both in 

Proſe and Verſe; with a Variety of 
Inſtructions for True Spelling. 5 
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2  Homour'd Young- Frienps, 


Generoſity and Kindneſs of your bo- 


EN it pleaſed Cod te af. 


Releaſe frm. loggand tirs- 
K ſome Weakneſs, I thought 
mmzy ſelf bound to make my _ 
belt Acknowledment of that uncomman 


1 Parents, by Which I was firſt 
"Zavited into your Family, and- my Health 
[began ie be reſtored. Nor could I do 


iy DzDICATION: 


any thing more grateful to W nor 
more pleaſing: to myſelf, than offer my 
1 Aſſiſtance in ſome Part of your Educa- 


tion, ' while I was uncapable of more 


publick Work. 
I began therefore at the firſt Princi- 
ples of Learning, that I might have Op- 


= portunity to correct any leſſer Miſtakes 


uo ybur youngeſt Years, and to perfect 


For this Purpoſe, when I found no 


Deſigns, I wrote many of theſe Direc- 


that I was not able, at that time, to 
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which was deſigned for you. 
till a Charity- School aroſe at Cheſhunt in 
"the diffufive Goodneſs of your, Fami- 


bourhood. Then was I 
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your Knowledge of our Mother- Tongue: 

_ Spelling-Book ſufficient to anſwer my 
lions; but my Health was ſo imperfect, 
tranſcribe and finiſh this little Book, 
"Thus it lay by neglected ſome: Years : 
wee ee. raiſed and ſupported by 


3 J, in concert with the pious Neigh- 
1 requeſted, 


LO TE Te IN 


and even provoked to put the laſt 
'I | Hand to this Work, for 0 better In- 
I . Bc 1 3 2 . nnd Mo + 


the Kindneſs they 


** * 


ſtruction of the Children chat were 


taught there; though I muſt confeſs, 
it has grown up, under my Reviews of 
it, to a much larger Size than I ever in- 


tended. 
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Publiek. 


May the valuable Lives « Sir Thomas : 
Abney, and his honoured Lady, be pro- 
longed as Bleſſings to the World; while 
have ſhown me, is 
ſignally and plentifully rewarded from 
| Heaven with Bleſſings on all your Heads: 
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But, Ladies, 1 take the Freedom to 
make you my ſole Patroneſſes in this Af- 
fair; for I ſcarce know any thing elſe 
that can effectually defend me, for lay; 
ing out ſo many Hours in theſe Rudi- | 
ments of Learning, but a Deſire to be 
made uſeful in leſſer Services, while I am 
cut off from greater; and the Duty of 
Gratitude to an excellent Houſehold; 
where ſo many Years of my Affliction 
have been attended with fo rich a Va- l 
iety of Conveniences and Benefits: And 
now I ask your Leave to offer i it to the 
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And may the little Share I have had: 
be 4 your Education 
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Coat te Title : Page what 1s the, ge- 
7 . et ng 


cation u. eh acquaints | un 
ce , re, — 9 
* has taught the World. ta erpell. 4 MHerd or. 
repo of Adlreſs in the firſt Leaves. of 4 Book, it 
fat be the Buſineſs. of. the Preface 40. offer a 
few Things which relate 10 the Methods of 
teaching to read and urite Sh: 
clare a little more particularly what may te er. 
| pedted from this Attempt, _. E: 
„ i learned Friends will eafil fargitie we, that. 
N I did not write fer them, who. are, fitter. to be. 1 
1 my Infiruetors, in a Sajence which bas never been 5 


Ain ere e 


* 


=. nothing of "this nature too miean for me to lay 


eee 
cell in ſeveral. great Names to anſwer for me. 


Shell thoſe renowned Divines and Mathemati- 


cians, Biſbop Wilkins, and Dr. Wallis? Shall 
Milton, bat nobleſt of Poets, and Ray, that 


pious, Philoſopher, buſy thetſebvts in Grammans 
and Di#ionaries, and Nomenclatuves, and em- 


- ploy their Meditations ou Words and Syllables, 
and that without finking their Charafter ? Then 


kry1 may tread in their Steps, and imitate 
| he Patterns, without Diſerace. * PO 2 #40 


Bu Till content m my ſelf with i 4 EE 


Apology, and confeſs be the World tar Tn 


out # few Weeks of "my Life upon, for the Ser- 


ieee Family, to whom, under God, I owt that. 
Ive: For when I bad ſurveyed Grammare, 
$ and Spelling Books, for this Service, I found 

none of fhem pete) anſwer my Defign ; that. 
8, 10 lead Engliſh Readers into an eaſy Ae. 


 gliaintance with thr Maother-Tongue without 
* conſtraining them to acquire the Knowledge of © 
ather Languages. Aud though 1 did not fet 
thy ſelf at firſt to write theſe- Direttions for 


Sg | as 4. 


We th publick, yet, fince the) are written, ſurely | 
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8 The PR EFAC E. 1 

1 1 not my Ambition, by this Compoſure, to 
3 -- ſupplant the Primer, or the Spelling-Book. 
., Book was not written to ſtand in their- 
' Read, yet fince it lies naturally in my Way, T 
will venture to ſpeak my Sentiments concerning 
w beſt Way of compoſing them. | 

is the Cuftom of common Spelling-Books, | 
in the firſt Part of them, after the Letters, to 1 
join Conſonants and Vowels together in various AF 
Forms, then to make Tables of common Words, 4 
of one, two, three, and more Syllables: After 
theſe, they place Catalogues of Proper Names, 
dividing them into their diſtin Syllables ; and 
I think- this Method is happily and judiciouſly 
contrived for the Eaſe of the Teacher, . and * 
Pro of the Learner... © 
s ibis part, all the Words Gould be e 
| iN ix diſin Tables, according to their Accems on 

45 the firſt, ſecond, or - following Syllables; and 

- |. the Conſonants which are pronounced double, 

' ſhould baue à double Accent upon them, as Mr. 
EN e 
. 4 * or 7 7 nl bs „ hr 1 — 7 
, briefly, which are Vow-. 
_ els, which are Conſonants, which- are Diph- 
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Condi Celpn, and Period, with the Marks | 
| A they grow up to 
be fit for @ fuller Arquaintance, with all theſs 
_ hinge. 


But, 1 think, the froand Part of 4 Spelling 5 
Book would be much better compoſed of Leſſons 
Fer Children of various Kinds: Wherein there 
ſbould be not only fuch Praxes on the Words 
of different Syllables, as Mr. Dyche has 
framed, but ſeveral-eaſy Portions of Scrip- 
| tre collefied out of the Pſalms, and Proverbs, + 
and the New Teſtament, as well as other little 


of the Ten Figures Sc. till 


N e that might teach them Duty — 


i She. Then 1 would alice. ſome Pages of 
| ſhort Sentences, 10 diſcourage the Vices to 
wich Children are moſt addified : Then a Cata- 


lague of common Enghſh Proverbs : After this, 


Hier 


entice the ers to the Pleaſure of Read- 


 Jhart Account of England, 


ame of the moredifficult Parts of the Scrip. 
fuch Verſes as may, at the ſame time, entertain 
the Child with ſome agreeable Notices of Sacred 
1 to this 2 be added Jome 


ing; ſomthing of the Hiſtory of Mankind, « 


„ or the common A. 
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The PREFAC E. * 
give me, if L. ſhould ſay, let a fem Pieces of 
Poeſy be added; and let the Verſe be of various. 
Kings," ta acquaint. the Learner with all Sorts. 


of Subjefts and Manner of Writing, that be 


may know how to read them when they are put. 
into his Hand. And if the Author would add 


proper ſhort Prayers and Graces for Children, 


be. bas my hearty Approbation. After all, it 
would not be amiſs if a Leaf or two were em- 
Noyed in ſhewing the Child how to read written 
Letters, by a Plate of Writing in the Secretary 


and the Round-Hand: graven on purpoſe ; as 


ell as the Lord's Prayer, or Creed, or ſome 


ſhort Specimen, repeated in the Roman, the Ita- 
han, the Old Engliſh, and the written Letters. 


I fbould rejoice to ſee eee d 7 


pag» Model. 

* Then, if 1 migbi be thought worthy to give. 
Advice to the Teachers, I would perſuade them 
to follow this Method, (viz.) Let the Children 
learn to know the Letters, and a great part f 


the fingle Syllables, as they are ranked in Spel- 
ling-Baoks; before they read any thing ele; and 
Le ſure that they are well taught to give the full. | 
| Farce and Sound of the Vowels and 7 70 


as they. are variouſly joined. 

. Then let them baue two forts of m aps 
Printed every dey; ane in * Cas. | 
logues 
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mn The'PREFACE; 
logues of Words in the firſt Part, and ono in 
the Leſſons of the ſecond Part. Thus they thould 
learn at the ſame time ſomething © valuable and 
uſeful in Life, as well as the Art of Reading. 
Aud by this Means alſo the Child would. have 
ſeme Variety in his COTE od nk it more 
| PIR. "x | 
be Book that Ties ie e ud at 
traſt to follow the firſt reading of ſuch a Spel- 
ling-Book; or, which is all one, to be written 
for thoſe who are @ little acquainted with Read- 
ing: For the Art of Reading is beſt begun lite 


]  #be Art of Speaking, and that is, by Rote; 


| hey ſhould carefully put in Pratice in the ober. 20 


though tis beſt improved 1 1 
- The Manner in which I would adviſe the 
; Perufal. of this little Book, ſo far as is neceſſa- 
37 A Cres, Panties * 
| (for wwant-of that ) e begin: their Bible, 
let them alſo begin fuch Parts. as- their hafter 


| ſhall chuſe out of this Book : Aud thus they ſhouts 


Gave two. Sorts of . Leſſons every Day again s 
an iy the one: they would learn 7 
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The PREFACE. An 
I perſuade my ſelf that there are Thouſands 
of young Perſons, and many at full-grown Age, 
who, for want of bappier Advantages, may 
profit .confiderably in this univerſal Piece of 
Knowledge, by the Directions that are bere pro- 
| Poſed. | They may learn to read more uſefully. 
to thoſe «vho hear, as well as to write more in- 
telligibly /o thoſe who muſt read, if they will 
but enter into. Acquaintance with the Principles 
of their Native Tongue, -and follow the Rules 
Bere preſcribed. 
Dis not ſo eafy a Matter to read well as moſt Peo- 
3 pfeimmyine - There are Multitudes who can read 
common Words true, can ſpeak every hard Name 
exattly, and pronounce the ſingle or the united Syl-- 


| lables perfectiy well; who yet are not capable of 


reading fix Lines together with a proper Sound, 
and a grateful Turn of Voice; either to inform- 
E 0 pleaſe: the Hearers; and if they eber at- 
tempt to read Verſe, even of the noble Compo- © 
ſure, ibey perpetually affeft to churm their own 
Ears, as well as the Company, with ill Tones. © 
an Cudenties, with falſe Accents, and 4 4 


| — =_ to Ris Feen 


2 for Spelling, e urucbedy * 2 ̃ 
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i The PREFACE. 2 
general Force and Sound of the Engliſh Letters, 

nor the cuſtomary and various Uſe of Diph- 
thongs ; and being utter Strangers to the De- 
rivation of Words from foreign Languages, they 
neither ſpell according to Cuſtom, nor to the 


Sound, nor the Derivation. When they have 


learned the Uſe of a Pen, they make ſuch a 
hideous Fumble of Letters to ſtand for Werds, 


that neither the V. ulgar nor the Learned can 


gueſs what they mean. 
Zet here I am ſenſi ble I muſt hes anche af 


_ the Criticks, that I have allowed my Readers 


to fpell ſeveral Engliſh Words rather according 


to Cuſtom, and the preſent Pronunciation, 


than in the Etymological and Learned Way; 
and that I have adviſed them ſometimes to ſpell 
Words of the ſame Sound, and the ſame Deri- 
wation, two different Ways, if they a dif- 
ferent Meaning; as Practiſe, when it is a Verb, 


with an ſ; and when it is a Noun, with a c: 


For "tis the Happineſs of any Language to i. 


inguifh the Writing, and (if it were poſhdle) 
the Sound alſo of every Word which has two 
distinct Senſes, as we do in the Words Adviſe 


and Advice; that neither Speech ner Writing. 
thing ambiguous. 
b Jets ths all forgins 4 too if I have al- 


x Jowed the Unlearned to fed mary of the ſame. 


Words 


— 


Ren v0 
Words two Ways, even when their Senſe is the 
ſame; as Pretious may be written with a t, or 

a'c. Perhaps they may tell me, that both 
theſe can never be right. But in ſeveral of 
_ theſe Inſtances the Criticks themſelves are at 
greet Variance, though the Matter is of too 
trifling Importance to be the Subject of Learned 
Quarrels: and Cuſtom, which is, and will be, 
Sovereign over all the Forms of Writing and 
Speaking, gives me Licence to indulge my Un- 
learned Readers in this eaſy Practice. PI} 
never conteſt the Buſineſs of Spelling with any 
Man; for after all the moſt laborious Searches 
into Antiquity, and the Combats of the Gram- 
marians, there are a hundred Words that all the 
Learned will not ſpell the ſame way. 
I have by no Means aimed at Perfaction, and 
ſhall not at all be diſappointd when the World 
tells me I bave not attained an Impoſſible. The 
Engliſh Tongue being compoſed out of many 
Languages, enjoy indeed a Variety of their Beau- 
ties, but by this Means it becomes alſo fo ex- 
cctceding irregular, that no perfelt Account of it 
can be given in certain Rules, without ſuch long 
Catalogues of perpetual Exceptions as would. 
much exceed the Rules themſelves. And after all, 
100 curious ard exquifite a Nicety in theſe mi- 
nue Aﬀeairs, is is not worth the tedious Artend- 
gs gp ance * a 
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ance of a reaſonable Mind, nor the Labours of 
a ſhort Life. If what was compoſed for Pri- 
vate U/e, may be made a Publick Advantage, 


and may aſhſt my Country-Men to a little more 


Decency and Propriety in Reading and Spel- 
ling than heretofore they praiſed, they will 


enjoy the Benefit, and I ſhall rejoice to find that 


the Service is more extenſroe than my firſt De- 


2 


Thoſe who * 4 mind to inform themſelves. 
more perfetily of the Genius and Compoſition of 
our Language, either in the Original Derivation 
of it, or in the preſent Uſe and Practice, muſt 
conſult Treatiſes as are written on purpoſe; a- 
mong ft which, I know none equal to that Eſſay 


0 a Practical Engliſh Grammar, com- 


poſed by Mr. James Greenwood; whercin be 


bas ſhewn the deep Knowledge, "without the 


haughty Airs of a Critict; and be is preparing 
a new Edition, with great Improvements, by 
the friendly Communications of the learned World. 
When that ingenious Author has finiſhed the 


Work he defigns, if be F 


| as to publiſh 4 ſhort Abſtract of the three 
Parts of it, in two or three Sheets, merely 5 | 
* the Inftruftion of common Engliſh Readers, I 


am well aſſured it would give them an eaſier and 


better Acquaintance with the Nature of Gram- 
mar, aud the Genius of their Native Tongue, 


than any Treatiſe N come within- 
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"fo To Ted, - is to 
| x is written (or print- 
. 2 ed) ker by their 28 
"2 2: What : are Words 3 of? 
A. Words are made of Letters and be 5 
bles, Either one or more; as 1. by, Fire, Na 


ter. 
3 2 


| EG 8 Chap. I. 


38 What in a: Lothar Þ i 
A. A Letter. is «6 
Sqund; and it is u dal Fe Part of NY 

as 4, 1. 5. Fey | 
4 2, What is a Syllable ?: e 

4 A Syllable is one diſtinct Sound, made 
by one Letter alone; as a, e, iz or by more 
Letters joined together; as, ba, Bi, dan, den, 
Fiat, ſport. : 

5 2, How many Letters are there? - | 
PA There are uſually counted Twenty- 
four Letters in Engliſh, Es 
Inn pff I xy, 2. 

76 Q. Are all theſe Letters of one Sort? 

A. Five of them are Vowels, as a, e, i, 5 
1 e — | 


Ate 1e b d old ad ſa Otom 

making Twenty-four Letters, 

the 4 inte Vowels and. een e A 

| though jt had been much more proper and natural, 
FE Conſonants 
two diſtint Letters, and 3 * | 


and thus made Six and twenty. - 


2 What is a Vowel ? WON 
A. A Vowel is a Letter which can make 
; a perfect and diſtin Sound of it ſelf, and 
often makes a Syllable alpne, as i, o, a | 
8 9. What is a Conſanant? 
Hy %% Babe hack expt.ns- | 
— make a Syllable alone, nor give a clear 
n without a Vowel pro- 
With it. 
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Chap. U. and Writing Engliſh. * 3 
92. How does it appear PIR a. Conſo- 
nant can make no perfect Sound by itſelf alone? 
A. The very Names of the Conſonants can- 
not be ſpoken, nor mentioned, without the 
t Sound of a Vowel as f is called & ; bis bee; 
— ** called 8 
10-9, Are the Conſonants all of one Kind? 
A Five of the Conſonants are called Li- 
quids, or Half Vowels, becauſe they have a 
kind of imperfect Sound of themſelves, as I, 
n, 1, r, 85 th reſt are Mutes, or quite lent. | 


e 
3 


of Letters changing their Nature, double Cong 
 ſonants, and Diphthongs, 


D the Vowels never become Con- 
ſonants? 

and u are ſometimes made Conſonants, 

and have a different Shape and Sound, as Ja, 


= 
2 Q, How does the j * 
* 5, when it is Dag ſounds like a 
ſoft g, as in the Words jeſt and judge. 
3 Q. How does v ſound when It is a Con- 
ſonant? 
A. The v Cantimen ſounds almoſt like 
* 7, as in the Words value, viſit, live, ſtarve. 
© 4 9, Do any of the Conſonants ever be- 
come Vowels ? 


TE 4 2 eee, 
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1 The Art of Reading Chap. II. 
5 Q, When is y a Vowel? 
A. y is a Vowel whenſoever it ſounds 

like i, as Type, Rhyme, ; and it is often writ- 

ten inſtead of i, at the End of a ny — 


in Eh, City, Myſtery. 
6 Q, When is wa Vowel ? 


A. w is a Vowel when it ſounds. like 
and comes after another Vowel to make a 


Diphthong ; I PIO, Law, Few, 
Toons. 


2, What is a Diphthong ? 

A A Di hthong is when two Vowel are 
joined together in one Syllable, to make one 
Sound, as a7 in raiſe, ee in feed, ie in Grief, 

o in Goat, ow in Grow and 4 y in Huy. 

8 2, Are two Conſonants never joined to- 
gether in one Syllable? 
A. Yes; ſometimes double Conſonants be- 

gin Words or- Syllables, and ſometimes end 

| them; as fl in Foy, . in Star, and =g in 


9 2 Are chree Vowels or Conſonants ne- 
ver joined together? 

A. Sometimes three Vowels are joined! in 
one Sound, and make a Triphthong, as 14 
in acquaint, e a u in Beauty, ie u in lieu, i e co 
in Viet; and ſometimes three Conlonants, as 
ftr in frong, thr in throw; or four, as 

_ngth in length, t hed ana; 2 in 
 Phthiſck, 8 


Elis Tongue that are of one Syllable, and have 
ſeven Conſonants to one Vowel; as frrength, ftrerche. 


10 9, 


Note, By this means there © are à four Words in the 


Chap. III. and Writing Engliſh. 6 
10 Q, Do the Letters never alter or loſe 
their Sound? 

A. Vowels, Conſonants, and Diphrhongs 
alter their Sound very much in different 
Words, and ſometimes entirely loſe it. 

11.2, How may you know when any a 
ter loſes or changes its Sound ? 

A. Though many of theſe Things in che 
following Chapters are reduced to Rules; 
yet theſe Rules are ſo large, and the Excep- 


tions ſo many that we may almoſt as well 
learn this by Practice. 


"ny The followin Chapters, as 1 as the Tenth, : 
may be read by Children two or three times over; 
but they ſhould not be put to the Taſk of learning 
them by heart. Vet if the Maſter thinks proper to 
mark out a few of the moſt uſeful ions in 
them for his Scholars to learn, he muſt uſe his own 


Diſcretion in chuſing them; and thus proceed to tho = 
tenth Chapter. 


290999000202995200008 
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0 mas changing their Sound. 


I 2. HIC H are the Conſonants that 
DE x . alter their Sound | in different 5 
8 1 Þ Words ? 2 


A. Chiefly theſe fix, c, g. b, KE; 5, and „ 

3 When doth c change its 3 
Sound? ' | 
ML properly ſounds like , as can, cry; 
but before e, i, or 5, it is pronounced like „ 
as ww City, preſs . 1 _ 


5 7 The Art of Reading Chap. I. 
3 How coth g change its * 
don? | 


A. Three Ways when, it comes before e, 
5 or y; when it comes before hb, and when 
it comes before n. 
4 Ho doth g change i its Sound before 
e, i, or y? 

A. g before e, i, or y, at the end of a Syl- 
lable, always ſounds ſoft like j Conſonant, as 
Vuge, Barge, Clergy; and ſometimes before e, 
i, or , in the beginning of a Syllable, as 
gentle, Ginger, Cyp;y ; but not always, as get, 
Five; for which there are no certain Rules 

5 Q; Are g and c always ſounded hard be- 
fore a Conſonant? 8 

A. Let it be noted, That whereſoever the 
Letters c or g come before an Apoſtrophe, 
Where the Vowel e is cut off, or left out, the 
c and g muſt ſtill be ſounded ſoft, as though 
e were written; as placed, placd z danced, 
"dancd; "raged, rag d; changed, chang'd. 

6 2 How doth g alter its Sound before 
##- 


- the Sound of it, as bick, bright 41 feb, 
which ſome pronounce ſithe; except in theſe 
few Words, where it is pronounced like f, as 

- as cough, trough, chough, laugh, laughter, 

; rough, 1 hong h, and enough. 
7 9. How does y ſound before u? 

| 4 When g comes before u, in the Begin- 

ning of = Word, rare like b, as us, 


Oe 8 2 5 


A. gb at end of a 8 yllable, only lengthens . 


* III. and Writing Engliſh. = © 
' 89. Does 5 ſhew any Alteration in its 
Sound ? 

A. ch, ſh, and th, have a peculiar Sound 
like new and diſtinct Letters, as chalk, cheeſe, 
Hall, ſhew, that, there; and pb, wh ich ſounds 
| like, as Phyfick, Dots hin. 

2B. Doth 20 N ſound alike ? 

A. th ſometimes has a hard Sound, as this, 
' they, bathe, brother, and ſometimes tis 
ſounded ſofter, as hath, bath, thin, thick. 

10 Q. Wherein doth & alter its Sound? 

4 k before , in the beginning of a 
Word is pronounced like B, as Knock, Knife, 

 Knowledgpe. 

11 &, Wherein doch change its Pronun- 
' ciation? 

A. s ſounds ſometimes ſofter, as this, beft, 
 Leſſm, ſometimes hard, like 2, as theſe, bis, 
| Reaſon. 

— How does ? change its Sound ? * v9 

A. ti, ci, and i, in the middle of a Word, 
ſound like ; when another Vowel follows 
them, as /ocial, Viſion, Aion, Relation; ex- 
cept when 5 goes juft before the 7, as Chriſ- 
tian, Queſtion, alſo except ſuch Derivative 
Words, as emptied, mightier, twentieth, which 
are but few. 

BY wy + Doth t ſound like 5 any where 

r 

A. ft ſounds like Se in ſuch Words 
2s theſe, Cattle, T. N, Whiſtle. | 


CHAP, 


123. rt of Reading . IV. 


0 H A P. IV. 
e Conſonants that boſe their Sound. 


R E all che Conſonants always 
pronounced? 

A. Nine Conſonants loſe their Sounds en- 
urch in ſome Words, as b, & Bo. b, J. LI 7. 
* _— . 

„When doth b loſe its Sound ? - © 

775 is not ſounded at the end of a Word 

Juſt after m, as Lamb, Comb ; nor Delany * 

Behr, —_— 
3.2, When i is c quite Glent ? f 
A. c is not ſounded in ee bee 72 
dic,  Viftuals, indis, Muſcle. 

4 2,. Where has g no Sound? 
4 g has ho Sound before u, in the end of 
i hd. as Sign, Sovereign; except condign.. 
=” 5 When i e Sound? FO 
„ hardly ſounded in theſe Words, 
Hin, boneſt, Heir, Herb, cc. 
When is I not pronounced? . 
9 8 75 he Sound of 1 is almoſt worn out to- 
Wards the end of a Syllable in many Words; 
as Pſalm, Half, Faulk, Talk, Salmon, Faulcon. 
-- 7,%, Where is # filent? 5 : 
A. is never pronounced at the end of a 
Word after m, as damn, condemn, Column, con- 
tem, limn, ſolemn, Hymn, Autumn ; nor in the 
Words Malt-kitn, arid Brick-kils. © 
= 8 loſe its Sound? 


— "II 


” F 4 


* 
8 - — 
= 5 
. FL | 
a 


f 


| 2 


A: p on be ſounded in ſuch Words 
5 apt, Hal, tongs, empty, Re- 
ion. 


9 E ln chat Words doth 5 loſe its Sound? 


A. «Is notfounded in We, ſand, * 
N 
10 . When dad not ced? 
ore r is almoſt 


£1 The Sound of 2 
worn out, as Wrath, urite, b : nor is 


cb 
T + it ſounded aker' in theſe Words, Sword, 


Swwoon, Anſever. 


_ Note, k mantioned here tack Conſangac = 
W 2 Seiffors,. Science, | Back, fel, &c. and f in 


1 , catch; h in gbeſ, GhoPt, Rhyme, Myrrh ; 


R 


1. H A P. V. 
| Of he ſeveral unde of Single Vowel 


fame Sound? 


Sond, | tan he ter « , provounced lon 


N _ p 
, * : 
— -—— —— — . IE——_ a T eee wer „„ 


— R 
- —_ — ::.! K 


they they have all che Sound they can have, | 


D che Vowels always keep the 

Every Vomcl has a long and 2 ſhort | 

oy — How are theſe three ſeveral Sounds 
; 1 


4 4 l ſounded ſhort in Mar, Carts. Js . 
9 Care; and broad in Aultz 


1 8 B e 3 ; 


4 ” 
C wor GR on rt 


—— ” 
n <a — 
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3D ON e e 
TTY ſhort in Hell, then, e- 
3 _ in be, bere, theſe even: and 
beſces theſe,” the ſhort Sound 1s ſometimes 
rolonged, as there, where, Wc. 
a 4 9. How is i ſounded ? we 
Io We pronounce # ſhort in Fit, Mill, 
thin; long in Fire, Mile, thine : and it ſounds 
like ſhort « in frft, third, Bird, Dirt, &c. 
1 How is o pronounced ? 
A. *Tis a ſhort o in not, rod; tis a long 
6 in Poſt, Gold; it is ſounded double in to, 
do, move, prove; it ſounds like i in Women; 
and it is pronounced like fhort « in love, deft, 
| 2 „ſome, Comfort, Conduit, Money, and ſome 
ers. 
629. Has s ſeveral Sounds alſo ? 

A. A is pronounced ſhort in dull, cut; long 
in dure, cure; and it ſounds like en 7 in 
bury, buſy, and Words derived from them. 
72 How | ſhall you know when theſe 
Vowels are to be pronounced long or ſhort ? 
A. This can hardly be determined by a- 
ny general Rules, but muſt be learned by 
Practice; yet there is this one Rule that 
ſcarce ever fails, (viz.) All ſinge Vowels are 
| ſhort, where only a ſingle Conſonant comes 
after them in the ſame Syllable, as Stag, then, 


Pin, not, Cur ont a7: hive «nba hand _ 


if e be added at the end of a Word after a 
| dr. a as "_ * Pine, vote, : 


The 


Chap, V. and Writing Engliſh. 0 


The chief Exception to this Rule are the Letters; and 
v in ſome few common Words, which Cuſtom pro- 
nounces ſhort, thoagh they have an e at the end; 
=E ive, — one, ſome, come, gane, love, done, 


$9, When muſt a 13 its broad Sound? 
Al. Chief ce a 5 
Firſt, @ hath generally its broad Sound 
when J follows it in the ſame Syllable, as 
call, falſe, bald, Halter ; except in ſome 
Words that have double lin the middle, as 
Tallow, Sallad; or where f or v Conſonant 
follows it, as Calf, balf, Sakve. 
Secondly, 4 is © en pronounced broad, 
| when it comes after a w in the ſame Sylla- 
ble; as War, was, Water, Swan, Swallow, 
and ſome few other Words. 
9 2; What general Exceptions is there to 
theſe two Rules concerning the Letter z ? 
A a muſt be ſounded long like other Vow- 
els in ſhort Words that end in e, though an ! 
come after it, or w before it ; * 
— . wad | 


CHA P. VL Tag, 
GE of 2 Vowels lofong their Sound. 
- Der the Vowels ever quite loſe their | 


_ RHO 4 


12 De Art of R endin Chap: 2 vi 
* One jo the Vowels' in a Diphtho 


fin e e an Hin hug 
Tos too. 118 ends 


2 &. When doth. 4 ice it Sound? 


A. A ſingle 4 ſeldom or never Tots. its 


Sound except in Diamong. | 
+9. When doth e bofe its Sound? 
A. e loſes its Soum 
5 that end in n as Garten, ken; o 
5 nd, Ct, er de, as Metre, « 


at AM 


Nate, 12 dots Sort of Words the — You | 


may be Gopt without loſs ; becauſe =, J. r, ave Li- 


. ant hav ors kapales = 
. . - Sqund of their owp. 


end of a Werd 
A. A ſingle „N at the 


be.” 
; "+. E Why" den Goch z land It the cad of 


pronounced ? 


w 


which otherwiſe would be 
not, Nate; ba baſte; Bath, bathe... _. 

Secontlly, © Tofrens 
as lac, Lace; 2 
In other Wo 


„Rage; fing, /iuge.. 


* tee and Cuſta * the Dp Pe 


© "+ 7 I 
- £ * 4 $4 _ a, 4 
1 "=P T | 
UW * n * = 8 3 * % 4 * 2 o OY 4 
* #*; _ * 5 5 5 9 . L * "X p 2 . ö - 
< 1 >. x * -% 
r 1 * 4 * 4 . i 
1 . WP LN . . . Y bod * * F b ; 
* of Y . * 4 by * 4 A 
L 4 „ = LS e 4 . 
0 * "= 7 Ef Þ wn 


5 0 * ene , , 1 2 4 f 
* 4 . 28 a I 'S. 2 Fr 8 % 


Words of co 85 


48 us g + ever r pronounced! ar the 


end of a Word, but where there is no other 
Vowet in che Word, as the, be, He, me, we, 


ſo many Words, if it muſt, be filent and not 
A. The ſilent e at the end of a Word ſerves | 


Firſt, It — chat Word a Syllable * 
Mort, as can, Cane, 


tens the Sound of e and g, : 


it does nothing a ew 


r 2 « + 
I; RY 


v5 wa 


"Gl VI. and Mriting Engliſh.” "Ig: 


which 745/708 ends a Word with any other - 
of the Airy ang as lie, die, do fes She 
true, Vertue, Plagne. 

6 . Are there any Words wherein 1 is 
not pronounced? 

Ai is not pronounced in Evil; Devil, 1. 


ſes, 9 7 Carriage, Bufimeſs, {Ts 


1 | HOW on: la Sound? Z 


A. The Sound of » s lt in many Words 
EE Gn, as 3 Crimſon, Bacon. 1 


axed: but 
SETS 


fllows i it 


often x bg anothe 
RY g, 48 wither 


K * LY . * : 


: | 3 1 SE WP Why 
$91 5 1 AE 2. NIL mbſis) yd 
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aced, in ſome they are not, and in o- 


| ther Words they have a peculiar Sound by 


themſelves. 

22 Give ſome Inſtances of Words where 
both Vowels ſeem to be pronounced, NE 

A. a i are both pronounced in the Word 

Pain, o u in Houſe, oi in Point, o w in Cow. 

3 & Give ſome Inſtances of Di 8, 
where but one of the Vowels is 101 

| r 

Bread, i in Guide, o in Cough, and in rough. 
42, Give ſome Inſtances where the Vow- 


els, joined in a Diphthong, have a peculiar . 

Sound of their own. 336 

wc in Need, 00 in Moon. e 

5 2 What is the Uſe of Yank 

cls, where but one is ? 5 

| ry, and it 
the Syllable, 


other Vow- f 


- 


pl | 


3 "much, Acer kel 


82 
7 
a 
1 
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even in thoſe which they call pro oy Diphthongs, 

as in Aunt, grow, flow, cough, rough, neuter, &c. that 

_ I chuſe rather to make no ſuch iſtin&ion between 

them; for 'tis nothing but Practice can teach us 

how and when one or both Vowels are to be 

ſounded. 

We ſhould proceed in the next place to ſhow 

what difference RR | is in the Pronunciation of Pro- 

per Names, or Words of any foreign Language. 

Let it be obſerved in general, that moſt Words 

borrowed or derived from the learned Languages, 

(viz.) Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, are pronounced 

in Engliſh, as Engliſomen pronounce them in thoſe 

Languages; except where the Termination is alter- 

ad, and thoſe Words are made Engliſh, then that 

Termination is pronounced according to the E "gifs 

Cuſtom. 

| Thoſe Words that we have borrowed from our 

- Neighbour Nations, ſuch as the French, &c ſhould 

de pronounced nearly 2s a Frenchman pronounces 

them in his own Tongue. 
| But to help the Eng/iþ Reader, theſe few follow- 

ing Rules may be of ſome Advantage. 


eee eee 
_ CHAP. VIL 


0 the Sound * the Conſonants in Foreign 
Words. 


2 2 HICH of che Conſonants differ 

from their Exgliſʒß Sound, in 
Words Is. « or derived from other 
A. c, g, bB, and t, in 
foreign Words, differ a 


Names, and 
e from the uſual 


Enghſþ Pronunciation 3 alſo the double Con- 
TR ©: 


ſanant cb. 


Architect, where h has the 


29; Wherein doth 5 difler? - 


A. c ſounds like Fir Seeptick; Gee, Ge 


leton, Aſcetict; and ſome Pro Names, as 

Cis, Cenchrea, Aceidama, whi Names are 

better written with k. | 
28 Where doth ch differ from the Eng- 

i Sound? 

- dai Ai l in onde ire Hom 1 

the Lais, Greek; and rpg '2s + Chios, TH 


Charatter, Chriſtian,” Stomath, Scheme, Anchor, 
&c. and Proper Names, as Melchizedek, Arche- 


two. ions. 
5 | : . o 
Firft,: except $chi tic; E 
& bi een 1 
&. where the ch ãs ſoſt. e 
Secondly, except\Rachel; Thc | 


and the Word es aide Rnd, ein- 


ning with Are us” 


Sound though if 4 Vowel; hen. Are, tl 
cb may be alſo ſometimes ſounded like E; as 


Archetype, Archileſt, 8. dna! 9 read Are 


types Arki- tect. 


4. 9. How is < | foanded in French Words 7 


A <h in French Words ſounds like fb, as 


e Giltoa, be, Gelderland, be- 
. Gylis, Eeype, and all French Words, where *ts - 
| ſounded fofr. 1 6. 


laus, Archippus, 4 ter: marry | 


1 Fond is! 
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2. le U ed in foreign Words? 
. 4 18 y, founded as in Eug i but 
FE; of it 1 ite loſt in theſe tollow- 
8 
Thomas, Art obn, Humpbry or Hu ; 
2 the end +; Words after a Vowel, % 
Wen cock 3 ER 2 


1 1 in n ret _ Hebrew WED Names 
vet it own natural Sound, as Pelatiah, Phal- 


tiel, Adrampttium, &c. In Latin Words tis 


ec Uke |, as Gratian, Fertius, as it is in 


gel CHAP. IX. 1 
Df dhe Sod of dee feu. 


12 S c ſoundedin all foreign W 2 


A. The Sound of à is almoſt loſt in 


. 22 Guinea, Pharaoh, Iſrael, and ſome o- 


thers. 
u 5 at the end of a forcgn Word 


noi of 
ws es; 8 ays in Lare Words, as uf. 


ſe, Aa, in Greek, as an Epitome, a Cata- 


9 Pbebe; a" in Levy "7 


Simale, a Premunire.: ept where the Ter · 


liſh, as Eve, T5 Tre, Crete, Renite, | 
T4113 3. A — | 


ure kt the Scholar learn the following 


os. -- Art of Reading Chap. K. 


Scheme, Dialogue, &c. viſe — 1 

: Learner can know only fy bins * 4 

3 2 How are the Dip 

foreign Words? 
A. The learned Languages, as Latin, 

Greet, and Hebrew, have but few Diphtho 

in compariſon of Enghſþ; therefore in Wo 


that are borrowed thence, two diſtinct Vow- 


els generally make two diſtinct Syllables; as 
the Latin, De-ift, Po-et, e co-operate, 
Fe: ſu- it; the Greek, Ide-a, Oce-an, Archela- 
#5, Zacche-ns, Co-os; the Hebrew, Kadeſb, 


_  Barne-a, * Aer, Zo-ar, and G5. 


Be- on. 
42, How i is double. 4, or double t, found- 


ed 1 1 Words? 


Dp We mute with thee chief 4 
are ſounded or the moſt 


bo Too bel 
e a, or e; as Jaac, Ca- 
nagn, Ball, Baal, Beerſhebah, and Beolxe- 


bub, 
52 What are the chief Diphthongs in La- 
fin 1 5 brought into the EH Tongue? 


4. ae and ve, in which the two Vowels 


often in Writing, as æ and 


4, and 


oſtentimes are ſo written, as Eneas, Ceſar, &c. 


and perfe y underſtand and remember the 
"00 next JOBS: at ed me Senſe of ! them. 


hongs ſounded in 


found like an Ni e; as - 
nc as, ins, Coir, Qeconomy, Mecenas;, and 


Rutes,, 


pu 
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A. In ſuch as are derived from the Latin, 


Greek, or Hebrew, as adorn, proſelyte, tranſi, tent, 
 Tniquity, Bethel, and feveral others, the pri- 
mitive Word can never be diſtinguiſhed with⸗ 


out the Knowledge of other Tongues : and 


therefore the Engliſʒ Scholar may ſpell them 
according to the common Rules, without 

juſt blame; as pro-ſeiyte, tran ent, a-dorn, 1. 
piquity, Bethel. 

6 ©, Are any Derivative Words reduced 
alſo to the common Rules ? 
A. Tes, there are two Sorts: | 
' Firft, Such as end in a ſingle Conſonant, 
and double it before the Termination, as- cut, 
cut-teth, glad, glad-der, commit, commit-ting. 

" Secondly: Such as end in e, and loſe it be- 
fore the Termination, as from write come 
uni- teſt, wri-teth, Wri-ter, Writing; all which 
muſt be ſpelled by the common Rules. 


Nez The following Chapter not fo necſary for 
Children. | 


Et rd ds Wards hr E 
CHAP. Ki. - Ha 
of Quantity and Accent. 


- * gar all Words and Syllables to be 


nounced with the fame ſort of 60 


Vaice or Emp f 
A. Every Syllable muſt be ſounded ac- 


* to its Proper — and every 
Word 


— . ů v 8 
. 
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Word of two or more me N its 
proper Accent. 


2 2 What is 
des n W of ol 


into 


4 2. 0 are 266g al and ſhort Syllables di- 
iſhed ?. 


A All long Syllables have a Diphthon 


in them, as Cain, Heap; or elſe the Vowel 
8 has f or a broad Sound, as Gall, Mate, 
ope ; all other Syllables are | hg as Mat, 


op, Bank, String, Punch... 
4 2, What do you mean \ by Fane 
2 The Accent is a, particular. Streſs or 
Force of Sound that the Voice lays upon. any 


Syllable, whether the Syllable be long or 


ſhort, as c in b pen, pc in 


D-. 
5 Q: Doth not the Accent then always be- 


10 2 long Syllable? 


A. Though the Accent is laid much n more 


frequently on a long Syllable, than a ſhort 
one, yet not always; for in theſe Words, 


Money, borrow, the laſt Syllable is long, and 


3 ſhort, yet the — athens 


* 


Vet here let it be 3 That . in reading Vacs, 
the Keen ae laid on the ſame SyHables as it is 
in Px OS E, and the Words muſt have the fame Pro- 

, aunciation; yet 4  Syllable i in VERSE is called Lono 
| wy SH0&T, wot 
_ bat according t the Accent. 


es the een deim he fame in th 
nee 1 It 


to * . | 


( 
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A. It is for the moſt part the ſame; yet 
there are two Caſes * ſometimes, the 
Accent differs 

Firſt, The fame Word kw it Gagibes an 
Action, is accented upon the laſt Syllable, as 
to contract, to rebel : when it ſignifies a Thing, 
the Accent is ſometimes transferred to the 
firit, as a Contraf, a Rebel. 5 5 | 

- Secondly, Though Conipound Wor and 
Derivatives are — — like their 
Primitives, yet not always; as Maker has a 
ſtrong Accent on the firſt Syllable, which is 
leſt in Shoe-maker ; preftr has the Accent on 
the laſt. £ but Preference and prifera- 
ble, on the firſt: Finite has its Accent on the 8 
fig. but 7nfmize on the Syllable in;,' on 
nity has it refliared to the Syllable # again. 
— yen the Accent —_ the Sound 


of 

..& Whereſoever the Accent is laid on a 

ſhort Vowel "before! a” ſingle Conſonant, it 

males the Conſonant be pronounced double, 

as Malice, Sven, Bay, muſt be ſounded like 

Mal- lice, dx v- en, i 
8 9. Have any Words moreAccents hanna? | 


A Yes, ſome long Words have two Ac- 
cents, as nuniver 


al, 'ommpreſent, both which | 
are accented. on the firſt and third SY: 
Tranſubſtantiation: has three; but 


obe al thoſe Accents erent pins 


the other. 2 3 
where 1 to — the 3 in — are. 
ral Syllables? A. Though 
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A. Though there can no certain Rules be 
given where to place the Accent, but Cuſtom 
muſt entirely determine; yet there is this 
general Obſervation, which may be of ſome 
Uſe, (viz.) That it is the Cuſtom of the Eng- 
liſh, in moſt Words, to remove the Accent far 
from the laſt Syllable ; whence theſe particular 
Remarks follow: | 5 ” - 
I Remark, That in Words of two Sylla- 
bles, where both are ſhort, or both long, the 
Accent is laid generally on the firſt, as Män- 
tle, Fo, FO . | 
2 Remark, If the firſt Syllable only be 
E the Accent is very ſeldom laid on the 
3 3 Remark, That where the Accent lies on 
the laſt Syllable, the Word is almoſt always 
a kind of a Compound, and the firſt Syllable 
is a Prepoſition, as complete, diſſolve, prevent, 


4 Remart, That in Words of three, four, 
or five Syllables, the Accent is ſeldom laid on 
the two laſt Syllables, but often on one of the 
firſt, as Ceremony, abominable, queſtionable, vi- 


Laſt Remark, In Words of ſix Syllables 
there are frequently two Accents, one on the 
firſt, and the other on the fourth, as Fuſtifi- 

_ cation, iinphiloſepical, Familiarity. 8 

But after all the Rules that can be given, 

1 Know not any thing that will lead a Child 


= eaſily. to put the right Accent upon Words, 


a Tables or Catalogues of Words diſpoſed 
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according to their Accents on the firſt, ſe- 
cond, or third Syllable, Sc. 

It muſt be acknowledged that our Lan- 
guage is compounded and mingled with ſo 
many Languages, that renders the Sounds of 
Letters and Syllables ſo very irregular, that 
tis hardly to be learnt by any Rules, without 


Rs long and particular Catalogues of Words, or 


by conſtant Obſervation and Dractice. 


Thos fir have I followed the common Method, and 
written theſe Chapters in the way of Dueftion and. 
Anſw'r: Tis eaſy for any Maſter to teach Chil- 
dren the following Chapters in the fame Manner: 
But it would have taken up too much room to have 

writ en che whole Book in this — 


0900900009900909 7e; 
CHAP. XIII. 


07 the Notes or Points uſed in Tu or 
” Printing. 


FTE R ſuch an Account of Letters 4 
Syllables as I thought neceſſary, in order 
to pronounce fingle Words aright, we come 
.now to conſider how they are to be 
nounced when they are joined together to A4 
up Sentences, and this is what what we call 
Reading in the moſt proper Senſe. 
But before lay 85 particular Directions 
how to read, we muſt take notice of ſeveral 
Sorts 2 Points and Marks, that are uſed in 
Wri- 
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15 Writing or Printing, to diſtinguiſh the ſeve- 

ral Parts of a Sentence, and the ſeveral Kinds 

of Sentences and Ways of Writing which are 

uſed that the Learner may know how to ma- 
nage his Voice, according to the Senſe. 

The Points, or Maris, uſed in Writing or 

Printing, may be diſtinguiſhed into three 

Sorts, and called Stops of ie Fes Notes of 

Aſſection, and Murk3 in Reading. D 
The Stops of the Voice ſhew us where to 


make a Pauſe, or Reſt, nnn. and 
are theſe four: 


_. 1, Comma Ly 5 
2. — 3 . Period. 1 


_—_ A Comma divides betwin- all abs l, 
(1 A Comma divides be r 


reſt while we can tell two; as, Neither Death, 
MP = W nor Angels, mr Powers, nor Things 
wr te ane fel faperaie u. 


ſeparates betwixt the bigger 
Fee pag ry 0 well 
dire cts us to reſt while we can tell three; as, 
_ to them * in ag oo and 117 5 
_ oil; that ar or Ligbbt, got . 
for wack tbat put Bitter for Sweet, and 


=: Sweet for Butter. And eſpecially where there 


is a ſort of Oppoſition between the one and 
the other; as, And fuch were ſome of you but 


oy are en * 25 are hd 50. x 
a NG A 


| 9 1 thing grve Thanks. Vench not the Spi- 


Bi 2 Stop as a Period, and is alway uſed when a 


of the Mind, as admiring, wiſhing, or cry- 
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3. A Colon divides between two or more 
Sentences that belong to the ſame Senſe, and 
have any proper Connection with one ano- 
ther; and it requires a .Pauſe a little longer 
chan a Semicolun; as, My Soul followeth hard 
after thee : thy Ri 1957 Hand uphaldeth me. 
Blut let it be noted, that a Colon and a Se- 
micolon are often uſed one for the other, cſpe- 
cially in our Bibles. 
4. A Period, or full Stop, ſhows either 
the Senſe, or that particular Sentence to be 
fully finiſhed, and requires us to reſt while 
we can tell five or ſix, if the Sentence be long; 
or while we can tell four, if it be ſhort : as, 
"Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceaſing. In 


The Notes of Aﬀedtion are theſe two: = 
"Is Interrogation ? . Exclamation! 
1. A Note of Interrogation requires as long 


Queſtion is aſked ; as, What Advantage hath 
a Few? or what Profit is there of Circumci- | 
an OY 
"2A Note of e (or as * call 

it, Admiration) requires alſo a Stop as long as 
a Period, and betokens ſome fudden Paſſion 


ing out; as, O that I might have my Requeſt ! 
Aas] Alas! How is the City fallen ! Þ 


The 
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The ather Marks uſed in Rexding are hee 


twelve : 


1. Apoſtrophe 7. Section "> 

2. Hiphen - or — 8. Ellipſis - or — 
3. Parentheſis ( ) 9. Index 88 

4. Brackets [] 


5- Laragraph q 
6. — 


3 
Exel , Apeſtrophy) is ſet over a Word where 
ſome Letter is left out; as, tis, thro", lov'd, 
fear'd, for it is, through, loved, feared.” . 
©" Af Hyphen joins two Words together, 


which make a Compound, as Caach-man, Ap- 
ple-qye; or if a Line end in the middle of a 
Word, tis uſed to ſhew that thoſe divided 


Syllables ſhould be joined together in Read- 
ing, and make but one Word. 


3. A Parentbeſis is uſed to include ſome- my 
thing that is not. neceſſary to the Senſe, but 


brought in by the by, to explain or illuſtrate 


it; as, To their Power (I bear Record) they 
were willing of tbemſelves. I know that in me 


(that is, in "9 Fs) awelleth uo good Thing. 


N That before ag after 3 Parentbefi you muſt 
as at a Comma; and the Words in- 


"> as 
Cloſed i 2 Parenthef 
2 little different 


, muſt be pronounced with 
of Voice ſometimes. 


PA . or Crotchets, are ad to in- 


IP clude a Word or two which is _— ; 


doſtropbe (or, as it 4 mb hi written in 
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the Sentence, as the very Matter of Diſcourſe; 
as, The little Word [Man] makes a great Noiſe 
in the World. 

Theſe Brackets are alſo uſed ſometimes to 
include a part of a Sentence that is cited from 
another Author, ſometimes to incloſe a Word 

or Sentence that is to be explained, and ſome- 
times the Explication itſelf; as, ben David 
faid, [Thou wilt ſhew me the Path of Life] 


be foretold the Reſurrettion of Chrift, Pfal. xvi. 
11. 


Note, * That Breakets and R [] and () are 
often uſed for one another without LutinRion, 


— A Paragraph i is thus marked, C and is 
uſed chiefly in the Bible, to diſtinguiſh a new 
Paragraph, or where another Senſe or Sub- 
ject begins, or ſome new Matter. | 
56. A Quotation is marked with reverſed 
comma s, thus ; and is uſed when ſomething 
is repeated or quoted out of another Author, 
both at the A of the Quotation, and 


at the beginning of every Line of it; as, An 
old Philoſopher aid, I carry all my Goods 


ny about me.“ 


7. A Section F is uſed for the ſame Pur- 
pole i in other Books, as a Paragraph © is in 
the Bible. Sections are made for dividing 


5 Chapters of any Book 1 into ſeveral Parts. 


Note, At the End of a wn or at the End af; a 
T2 Saaten, the Reader muſt make a little longer Stop, | 
or Pauſe, than he does at a common Period. 1 


3 Eliyf s 
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8. Ellipfis, (or, as fome call it, A Blant 


Line) is uſed when part of. the Word is left 
out and concealed, as D— of B m for 
Duke of Buckingham : or when part of a Sen- 
_ tence or Verſe, c. is omitted or wanting, ei- 


ther in the beginning or the end, as —— that 


1. may recover 5 1 — 
KXXIX. 


= 
When Part of a Book or Chapter is loſt it 


Bu d dam 2 e, 


9. Index, or Hand, g@x points to ſomething 
very remarkable, that Thould n be 


taken notice of. 
10. Aﬀeriſm or Aſteriſt a Star, and 
11. Obel or Dagger |, and other Marks, 


ſuch as Parallels g and I 4. c. refer the 


Reader to ſomething in the Margin. 


. A Caret is made thus à, and is ſet un- 
der the Line, where ſome Werd or Syllable 


is left out, which is commonly written above 


— 1 and ſhould be read where this Note 


as in n fear Cad. — the King. 


But this is uſed only 8 not in Print- 
ing, and it is called Interlming. 


ir may not be amiſs to add here that crook- 
ed Line which is uſually called Braces —— , 


whoſe Defign is to couple two or more Words 
or Lines together, that have „ to one 
Thing; 2 I 1 


be 


be. 
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Ez. a | 
The Letter A has ; 4 Hort 5 Sound. 


And it ſaves the Writer the Trouble of repeat- 


ing the ſame Word, or Words. 
Tis uſed alſo ſometimes in Poetry, when 


three Lines have the ſame Ra or End- 
ing; as, | 


Can ſtop the Hand of Death, or ſave 


Net all the Skill that Mortals have, © - 
T heir Fellow- Mortal from the Grave. 


| That there are alſo ſome other Marks hs 
belong to ſingle Words, and not to Sentences ; 


but theſe are ſeldom uſed except in particular 
Books, eſpecially ſuch as treat of Grammar, 


Spelling, Poely, Sc. (viz.) 
Dialyfis - over two Vowels, to ſhow th 


muſt be pronounced in diſtinct Syllables, as 
| Raphael. 


Circumflex * over a long Syllable, as Eu- 


phrates, Theſſalonica, Ariſtobillus. 


Accent to ſhow where the Streſs or Force 
of the Sound muſt be placed, as conſtant, Con. 


tempt. 


A Double Hom ſhows the followi ng 


| W is 6 double, as ba - 
* 1 | 


NR 


x 
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HAP. xt. 
 Direttions for Reading.” 


EFORE 1 give any Diveftions to Scho- 
lars, I would take the Freedom here to 
propoſe one to the Teacher; and that is, That 
what Leſſons ſoever he appoints the Child to 
ſpell or read, he ſhould 1 mes ſpell or 
read that very Leſſon before the Child; whe- 
ther it be the Tables of Syllables, or Words, or 
Names, or Verſes in the Bible or Teſtament; 
or whether it be a News-Paper, an Oration, 
a Dialogue, Poetry, c. And let him ob- 
ſerve the Stops, read ſlow, give the proper 
Accents diſtinctiy ta every Word, and every 
Part of the Sentence. 

Children that have a tolerable Ear, will 
take in the Sounds well, and imitate their 
Maſter's Voice, and be ſecured againſt an ill 

Turn of Voice, or unhappy Tone, by this 

Method; and they will . better learn to pro- 

nounce well whatſoever they read by this Imi- 


tation, chan by a mere Correction of their - 
Faults, without any Exam 


ple. | 
If che Maſter keeps ſeveral Scholars to the 


— {ame Leffon, this may be done with Eaſe; 
t — ͤ in. Sono own.Books while 


the Maſter ſpells or reads. 

he chief Direfions which ſhould be given 
to Learners, in order to read and pronounce 
well, are ſuch as theſe. - _ 
1 — 
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1ſt Direction. Be ſure you take due Pains 
in learning to pronounce common fingle | 
Words well, by attaining a perfect Knowledge 
of the Nature and Sound of the Vowels and 
Conſonants, and eſpecially the Double Con- 
ſonants, and the Diphthongs : then it will be 
a a very eaſy Matter to join the Syllables toge- 
ther in reading harder and longer Words, and 
to join Words together in reading Sentences. 
24 Direction. If you do not certainly 
know any Word at firſt Sight, do not ! 
at it, leſt thereby you get a Habit of miſ- 
calling Words, and reading falſely; but be 
ſure to ſpell every Word and Syllable before 
you pronounce it, if " JOU are not acquainted | 
with it. 
I confeſs it does not appear . well, when 
you are reading in Company, to ſpell Letter 
by Letter; therefore ſpell any ſtrange long 
Word you meet with in your Mind, Syllable 
by Syllable, and pronounce it ſlowly, ſtep 
| ſtep; and thus you may read the lon 
Word in the World eaſily, as Ma-her-ſha-lal- 
haſb-baz, Iſa. viii. 1. But this is merely an In- 
dulgence to thoſe who are not able to read 
better. 
3d Direction. Have a care of putting 
Hem's, and O's, and Ha's, between your 
Words ; but pronounce every. Syllable di- 
ſtin& and clear, without a had drawling Tone. 
Let the Tone and Sound of your Voice in 
Reading be the ſame as it'is in Speaking ; and 
dor not affect to —_— that natural and eaſy 
„C 
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Sound wherewith you ſpeak, for a ſtrange, 

new, aukward Tone, as ſome do when they 
begin to read; which would almoſt perſuade 
our Ears that the Speaker and the Reader were 


two different Perſons, if our Eyes did not tell 


us the contrary. 

41h Direction. Take heed of * 
your Words or Syllables over in Fork leſt 
thereby you are led to utter, or tammer, in 


ſpeaking or reading; tis better to read ſlow 


at firſt: but moſt Chidren, when they come 
to read well, are in danger of too much Hurry 


and Speed in their Pronunciation, whereby 
many of the leſſer Syllables are ready to be 


cut off or loſt, and the Language becomes a 
kind of Gibberiſo, and is ſcarce to be under- 


ſtood. 


5th Direction. Children may be taught to 
let their Voice in reading be ſo loud, as that 
every one in the ſame Room may hear and 


underſtand; but not loud enough to reach the 


next Room, if the Doors be ſhut. The 


Reader's Voice ſhould be ſuch as may give a 


clear and diſtinct Sound of every Syllable to . 


thoſe who muſt hear, let the Subject or Mat- 


0 bs of any kind whatloever ; but if it be 


ionate of affecting, the Voice 
— — reg bs little higher. 


605 Direction. Make proper Stops and 


Pauſes, according as the Points direct; as the 
Comma, Semicolon, Colon, and FN = ” 
which the Hearers will better underſtand all 
that you read, and you will have time to take 
breath to continue in reading, i HY 


LU bs yy % your” 


1 
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But be ſure to make no Stops where the 
Senſe admits of none; and take care to avoid 
that faulry Cuſtom of reading all the ſhort 
little Words quick, and the ſolid and longer 
Words of a Sentence very ſlow : for ſuch a 
Reader, by the Jerks and Starts of his Voice, 
deſtroys the Senſe, and ſuffers no Hearer to 
underſtand it. 


7th Direction. As the Accent, or Streſs 


of the Voice, muſt be placed on the proper ” 


Syllable in pronouncing each Word, ſo a 
proper Accent muſt be given to ſuch Words 
in a Sentence, whereby the Force and Mean- 


ing of that Sentence may beſt appear. This 


is called the Empbaſis. 


The Notes of Interrogation, "Abimiration, 
&c. are often uſeful to direct where the Em- 


pbaſis muſt be placed; which ſhall be farther | 


explained in the next Chapter. 
8th Direction. Conſider what the Subject i is 
which you read, and let your Voice humour 


5 the Senſe a little. 


Where the Subject is merely Hi ;forical, "8 


a News-Paper, or a Story, or any Relation of 

what was done, there you ſhould not var 
the Accents very much, nor affect ſo ſtrong 

and paſſionate a Pronunciation, as you ought 


to do where the Subject is affecting or perſua- 


ive; as in an Oration, an Exbortation, or the 


more Practical Parts of a Sermon. _ 
Where the Senſe is grave and ſolemn, eſpe- 
cially if it be in the way of Inſtruction, or ex- 
. any Point of Difficulty, let your 
8 Voice 


; you hear Perſons who read well : 


to the Teacher, t 


ſhow them how to 
F 
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Voice be more flow, and pronounce every 
Word very diſtinctly; but where the Subject 
is ſome familiar, eaſy, and pleaſant Matter, let 


_ your Pronunciation be a little more ſpeedy : 


But ſtill remember, that to read too faſt, is a 


greater Fault, at all times, than to read too 


flow, ſuppoſing that the Accents and Emphaſis 
be well obſerved. 


9th Direction. Attend with Diligence 


_ obſerve 
the Manner how they pronounce ; take no- 
tice where they give a different Turn to 
their Voice ; mark in what fort of Sentences, 
and in what Parts of any Sentence, they alter 


the Sound; and then endeavour to imitate 
them. Thus vou will learn a graceful Ca- 


dence of Voice in Reading; as you may learn 


the Change of the Notes in Singing, by Rote, 
as well as by Rule, and by the Ear, attending 
with the Eye fixed 


| 10th Direction. Let thoſe who deſire to 
read gracefully, practiſe it often in the Pre- 
ſence of ſuch as have an harmonious Ear, and 

2 Reading ; and let them be 


upon the Book of Tunes. 


and deſirous to be corrected. 
| Let the Maſter once or twice a Week ap- 


point his beſt Scholars tc read ſome Oration, 
ſome affectionate Sermon, ſome Poetry, fome 
News-Paper, ſome familiar Dialogues, to 
pronounce different forts of 


Though | 


whe 
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Though I would adviſe young Perſons to 
read aloud even ſometimes in private, in or- 
der to obtain a graceful Pronunciation; yet I 
would not have them truſt only to their pri- 


vate Reading for this purpoſe, leſt they fall 


into ſome fooliſh and ſelf-pleaſing Tones, of 
which their own Ears are not ſufficient Judges, 
and thereby ſettle themſelves in an ill Habit, 
which they may carry with them even to old 
Age, and beyond all Poſſibility of Cure. 


Sees . 2 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Emphaſis or Arcent which belongs to. 


Some ſpecial Word or Words in a Sentence. 


II has been ſaid already, that as that Force 
of the Voice which is placed on the proper 


Syllable in each Word, is called the Accent; 


fo that Streſs or Force of Sound that is laid 


on a particular Word in a Sentence, is called 


the Emphaſis. 
The Word an ck the Srl is lad, is 


called the Enpbatical Word, becauſe it gives 
Force, and Spirit, or Beauty, wa 15 whole 
Sentence; as in Nebemiab vi. - Should © 
ſuch a Man as I flee? The lictle Word I is 


the moſt emphatical, and requires the Ace 


cent. 
To place an Emphaſi. fs upon any Word, is 
only to pronounce that Word with a peculiar 


C. 4 tac. | 


* * 
: 2 
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Strength of Voice above the reſt. But if the 
Word be of two Syllables, then the accented 
Syllable of the emphatical Word muſt be pro- 
nounced ſtronger than otherwiſe it would be, 
and not any new or different Accent placed up- 
on that Word. As in this Queſtion, Did you 
travel to London, or to York, laſt Week ? 
The firſt Syllable in London, and the Word 
ort, muſt both be pronounced with a ſtrong 
| Sound, becauſe the Emphaſis lies on thoſe two 
Words. 5 

And upon this Conſideration it is, that we 
ufc the Words Accent or Emphaſis indifferent- 
ly, to ſignify the Streſs that muſt. be laid on a- 
ny Word in aSentence, becauſe both are uſuale 
Iy placed on the ſame Syllable. 5 
Vet if it happen that there be a plain op- 
poſition between two Words in a Sentence, 


| whereof one differs from the other but in part, 


as righteous and wnrighteous ; form, and re- 


form, or conform; proper and impropers juſt 
and umfuſt; then the Accent is often removed 


from its common Place, -and fixed on that 


firſt Syllable in which thoſe Words differ ; as 
If I would form my Manners well, I muſt not 
cõnform to the World, but rather reform it. 
The Joſt muſt die as well as the ünjuſt. Where- 
as if theſe Words unjuſt or conform ſtood by 
themſelves in a Sentence, without ſuch an 
' Oppoſition, the Accent would lie on the laſt 
Syllable; as 7 would never * to their 
uruſt Practices. 3 


* 
: A 
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As there may be two Accents upon one 

Word, ſo there may be or three Emphaſes in 
one Sentence; as James is neither a F ool, nor 
2 Wit, @ Blockhead, or a Poet. Now in 
this Sentence, Fool, Wi it, Blockbead, Poet, are 
all emphatical Words. 

The great and general Rule to find out 
which is the emphatical Word in a Sentence, 
is this; Conſider what is the chief Deſign of the 
Speaker or Writer, and that Word which 
ſhews the chief Deſign. of the Sentence, is the 
empbatical Word: for *tis for the ſake of that 
Word, or Words, the whole Sentence ems | 
to be made. 


There might be fame 8 Rules given 5 


to find the Emphatical Word, ſuch as theſe : 
1ſt, When the Queſtion is aſked, the Em- 
phaſis often lies on the queſtioning Mord, ſuch 
as, who, what, when, whither ; as, Who is. 
there? What is the Matter? Whither did you 
go? But 'tis not always ſo; as, Ibo was the 
ſtrongeſt, or the wiſeſt Man? In which Sentence, 
wiſeſt and ſtrongeſt are the Emphatical Words. 
ay, When two Words are ſet in Oppoſi- 
tion one to the other, and one ot them is pro- 
nounced with an Emphaſis, then the other 
ſhould have an Emphaſis allo ; as, If they run, 
we will run, for our Feet are as good as theirs. 
In this Sentence they and we, ours and theirs, 
are the Emphatical Words: 
In reading a Diſcourſe which we know not 


1 before, ſometimes we happen to place the 


Eb. very improperly then we muſt 
„„ 


5 Ry underſtand me, I'would lay down 7 
5 our 
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read the Sentence over again, in order to 
nounce it with a proper Sound: But when 
a Perſon ſpeaks his own Mind, or reads a 
Diſcourſe which he is acquainted with, he 
ſcarce ever gives the Empbaſes to the wrong 
Word. 

To make it appear of how great Import- 


ance it is to place the Emphaſis aright, let us 
conſider, that the very Senſe and Meaning 
of a Sentence is e very different, ac- 


cording as the Accent or Enpbaſis is laid upon 


different Words; and the particular Deſign 
of the Speaker is diſtinguiſhed hereby, as in 
this ſhort Queſtion, May a Man walk in o 
the Door now ? If the tans be laid u 
the Word Man, the prope tive Anſw 

to it is, No, bs s rms ag 


No, but be may creep in. If the Em phaſis be 
put on the Word Door, the Autos will be, 


No, but he may at the great Gate. And if the 


—_ be * on the Word now, the 


negative Anſwer is plainly this, No, but be 


might Yeſterday. And let us but conſider how 
impertinent either of theſe Anſwers would be, 
it the Inquirer did not lay the Emphaſis on 
the proper Word, that ſhould give the true 
Meaning of his Queſtion. 


Take the utmoſt Care therefore, i in Read- 


ing, to diſtinguiſh the Emphatical Werd; for 


the Beauty and Propriety of Reading depends 


much upon it: and that every Reader may 


the Emphaſis 
be laid on the Word 4 A the Anſwer as ” 
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four particular Rules concerning the Empha- 


his. 4 
1ſt. Carefully avoid Uniformity of Voice, or 
reading without any Emphaſis at all; like a 
mere ignorant Boy, who knows not what he 
reads, expreſſing every Word with the ſame 
Tone, and laying a peculiar Force of Sound 
no where: for fuch an one pronounces the 
moſt pathetic Oration, as though he were 
conning over a mere Catalogue of ſingle 
db 3 5 
2dly. Do not multiply the Accents, nor change 
the Tone of your Voice ſo often as to imitate 
Singing or Cbanting; for this is another Ex- 
treme, and as faulty as the former. The 
Reader ſhould not make new Emphaſes be- 
'yond the Deſign of the Writer: and there- 
fore, %% T 
3dly. Take heed of laying a Streſs or Accent 
on Words where there ought to be none. Some 
| Perſons have got a very unhappy Cuſtom of 
placing a ſtrong Sound on Words, not ſo 
much according to their Senſe, as according 
to the Length of the Sentence, and the Ca- 
pacity of their Breath to hold out in pro- 
nouncing it : therefore you ſhall find them 
ſtrengthen their Tone perhaps at the End of 
every Line or Comma; and others ſhall do it 
perhaps only at a Colon, or a Period. Now, 
though towards the End of the Sentence the 
Voice ſhould uſually ſuffer an agreeable Turn, 


pet not always grow louder ; for the Empha- 


tical Word may ſtand perhaps in the mid2 » 
— | 5 
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of the Sentence, where there is no Stop at all. 
But this leads me to the fourth Rule. | 
4thly. Have a care of omitting the Accent, 
or "Empbaſis, where it ought to be placed; for 
this will make the Sentence loſe all its Force, 
and oftentimes conceal the Meaning of it from 
the Hearer. —- 
Perhaps I have been too tedious here; but 
if theſe Rules are not obſerved in Reading; * 
the Speech of the fineſt Orator, with all the 
nobleſt Ornaments of Eloquence, will become 


flat, and dull, and feeble, and have no Fever 
to cnn or ne 


CHAP. XVI. 


Obſervation concerning the Letters i in * | 
Books, and in N. ring. 


AH E Twenty four Letters are called ; 
I che Alphabet, becauſe Alpha, Beta, 
are the Names of the two firſt Greek Letters 
A and B. Note, That the great Letters are 
called Capitals, and the others Small. EIS 
2. The round, full, and upright Print, is 
called the Roman, as, Father. The long, 
narrow, and leaning Letters, are called ta- 
lic, or Italian, as, Father. The old Black 
Letter is called the Exgliſb, as Father. 
3. In moſt Books both the Roman and La- 
lian are uſed, but in the old Engliſh gy 
| Ie W 
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few Things are printed now-a-days, beſides 
9 of Parliament, Proclamations, Sc. | 
. Books that are printed in the Roman 

Letter, allow ſuch Parts as theſe to be printed 
in the Italic, (vix.) 

(1.) The Preface, and fornetimes the Index, 
or Table of the Matters contained in the Book. 
__ (2.) The Titles or Arguments of the ſeve- 
ral Chapters, Sections, or Pages. 

(3.) Examples to any Rules that are laid 
down. 

(4.) Words of any foreign Language that 
are cited or mentioned. 
 (5.) SuchSentences as are cited from other | 
Authors, or the Speeches or Sayings of any 
Perſon. 
 (6.) Thoſe Words that have the chief 
Place or Force in a Sentence, and are moſt 
ſignificant and remarkable ; where the Em- 
1 is placed. 
..) Where any Word or Words are made 
the very Matter of the Diſcourſe, or are ex- 
plained, thoſe Words are printed often in. the 
Tralic; or elſe. the Explication of them is ſo; 


as, the Name of a Cannon 1 is given to a Great 
Ons; 


Nete, That if a . or W or Preface, Ec, be 
printed in the Ttalic Letter, then all theſe —_— 
before mentioned are printed in the Roman. —_ 
Note alſo, That moſt "of thoſe things which ought to 
be put in a different Letter in Print, ought to have 

a Stroke drawn under them in Writing or be written 
in a different. Hand, or (at leaſt) they ſhould be i in- 
cluded 1 in Crotchets for Diſtinction ſake. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XVII. 
Of Great Letters. 


HE laſt Obſervation concerning Let- 
ters, 1s this, That Capital, or Great 


Letters are never uſed among the Small, in 


the Middle or End of Words, but only at the 


Beginning of a Word; and that i in the Caſes 


tollowing. 
1. At the beg uning of any Writing, Book, 
Chapter, Paragraph, Cc. 


2. After a Period, or any full Stop, when 
a new Sentence begins. 


3. At the beginning of every Line in Poetry, 


and every Verſe in the Bible. 


4. At the beginning of Proper Names of 


all ſorts, whether of Perſons, as Thomas ; 


Places, as London; Ships, as The Hope-well ; 
Titles and Diſtinctions of Men and Women, 
as King, Queen, Biſhop, os Lady, * 
Gentleman, Sir, 

5. All the Names of God muſt begin with 


a great Letter, as God, Lord, the Eternal, the 
Almighty ; and allo the Son of God, the Ho- 


If Spot.  - 
6. A Citation of any Author, or Saying 


of any Perſon, which is quoted in his own 
Word, begins with a Capital ; as, The Fool 
_ bath ſaid in his Heart, There is no God. 
7. Where whole Words or Sentences are 
Vritten in Capitals, ſomething is expreſſed ex- 


. 
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traordinary remarkable; as, I AM THAT 


1 AM, is the Name of Cod. Whole Words 
alſo are written in Capitals, in the Titles of 


| Books, for Ornament ſake. 


When 7 or O are ſingle Words, they muſt 


always be writ in Capitals, as, I read, O 


brave! 
9. It has alſo hoe the growing Cuſtom of 


this Age in printing of every thing, but eſpe- 


cially Poetry or Verſe, to begin every Name 


of a thing (which is called a Noun Subſtantive) 
with a Great Letter ; though I cannot aprove 
it ſo gate i as it is practiſed. Ib 


. Err dr tr ir ir rh ir he 
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22 ons concerning the Size, Pages, T ules, 
| &c. in Printed Books. 


OOKS are ſaid to be printed i in Fo- 


Go, in Quarto, 1 in Ofavo, or in 7 welves, . 
or ſometimes in Twenty-fours. 


Books in Folio, are thoſe wherein Ne whole 


: Sheet makes but two Leaves; in Quarto, a 


Sheet makes four Leaves; in Oavo eight 
Leaves; and in Duodecimo, or 7 welves, twelve 
Loeves. Se. | 


1 Wars in a Book, 1 all Haw is written, 


or printed on one Side of a Leaf, 
3. A Line ſignifies all the Words that ſtand 
in one Rank, from the left Hand of the Page 


do the right, 4. But 
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4. But when the Page is divided into ſe- 
wal Parts from the Top to the Bottom, one 


of thoſe Parts is called a Column; as in Bi- 


bles, Teſtaments, News-Papers, Dictionaries, 
all Tables or Catalogues of Words. 

5. The Spaces on the Side, or Bottom of 
the Page, are called the Margin, whether 


they be empty, or have Notes in them, which 


are called Marginal Notes. 
6. The firſt Page of every Book, which 


gives an Account what that Book treats of, is 
called the Title Page; and the firſt Part of it 


is uſually written or printed in Capitals. 

7. The Word or Sentence that ſtands over 
the Head of every Page, is called the Run- 
ning Title. 

8. The Word that is written on the Bot- 
tom of the Page, at the right Hand, is _ 
ed the Catch Word, and is repeated a 


the beginning of the next Page, to ſhow mom > 


the Pages are printed in true Ocder, and fol- 
low one another aright. 


9. The great or ſmall Letters and Figures 


that ſtand under many of the Pages, are Marks 
of the Printer, chiefly for the- Uſe of the 

| Bosk-binder to number the Sheets? as, A, B, 
C, note the 1/f, 2d, and 34 Sheet, &c: 


10. Where a Line begins ſhorter than the 
reſt, with a great Letter, it is called à new 


Para graph. 


11. As Chapters are Parts of a Book; ſo 
Sections are ſometimes made Parts of a Chap- 


ter, and N are Parts of a Scion. 


12. . The 


es — 
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12. The Words or Sentences written juſt 


before the Beginning of a Chapter, or Section, 
are called the Contents of it, or ſometimes the 
Argument. | 
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CHAT NE” 
Obſervations in reading the Bible. 


HE Bible is divided into the Ol 
T eftament and the New, and each of 


theſs divided again into ſeveral Books, as the 
Book of Geneſis, the Book of Exodus, &c. 
The Books into Chapters, (vix.) I, II, III, 


Sc. and the Chapters into Verſes, 1, 2, 3, &c. 
2. There is generally a Period at the end 


of every Verſe, though the Senſe ſometimes 
is not compleat; and oftentimes a Colon in 

the middle of a Verſe, inſtead of a Semicolon 

or Comma; eſpecially in the Old Teſtament. 


3. This Mark C is uſually put at the be- 


ginning of every Paragraph, as we took no- 
- tice before. 


4. In the Bible thoſe Words only are 
printed i in a different or Italic Letter, which 


are not found in the original Hebrew or Greet; 


but the Tranſlators have added them, to com- 
pleat the Senſe, or to explain it: and there- 


fore Proper Names are not diſtinguiſned by 


a different Print, but by a = Letter at the 
beginning. 


bf In 
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5. In the Old Teſtament, where [LORD] 
15 written all in Capitals, the Word m the He- 
brew is Jehovah : Where it is written in ſmall 
Letters, [Lord] it is ſome other Word in the 
Hebrew, as Adin, or Adonai, &c. 


6. In Bibles with marginal Notes, let theſe 
three Things be obſerved. 

(1.) The little Letters a, b, c, d, 'placed 
between the Words, refer to other Texts of 


Scripture in the Margin that have a like 


Senſ2; and theſe are called References. 

(2.) An Obeliſt, or Dagger , is uſed to 
ſhew = are the Words, or literal Expreſ- 
ſions of the Hebrew or Greek, which the 
Tranſlators have a little altered, to render 


them proper Exgliſp. 


(3.) A Double Stroke or Parallel |, 6 uſed 


| to ſhow how the Words may be differently 


tranſlated. 


| Laſt, It is an uſeful thing alſo to remark, 
that the very ſame Names are ſpelled different 


Ways in the Old Teſtament and in the New ; 


becauſe the Words in the Old Teſtament are 


much according to the Hebrew, from whence 
they are tranſlated, and the New are ſpelled 


according to the Greek. See the Seventh 
Table. | 5 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Reading Verſe. 


HERE are two Ways of writing on 
any Subject, and theſe are Proſe and 


Verſe, or, in . Words, Plain Language 


and Poetry. 

Proſe is the common Manner of Witing, 
where there is no neceſſary Confinement to a 
certain Number of Syllables, or placing the 

Words in any peculiar Form. 


Engliſh Verſe generally includes you Men? 


and Ryme. 
When every Line is confined to a certain 
Number of Syllables, and the Words ſo 


placed, that the Accents may naturally fall on 


ſuch peculiar Syllables as make a ſort of Har- 
mony to the Ear; this is called the Mezre. 


When two or more Verſes, near to each o- 


ther, end with the ſame, or a like Sound, the 
Verle 1 is ſaid to have Rhyme. 


Take theſe Examples. 


PF ve taſted all the Pleaſures here, 
They are not laſting, nor ſincere. 
To eat and drink, diſcourſe ang Play, 
 To-morrow as we do to-d 
T his beaten Track of Life r Ve od 
So gs it . a tedious Road. 
Sir R. Blackmore. 


"Or 
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Or thus: 5 


Be a little longer hold, : 

A while this mortal Burden bear ; 

When a few Moments more are told, 

All this vain Scene will diſappear : 

Immortal Life will follow this, 

And Guilt and Grief be chang'd for endleſ-Joy | 
and Bliſs. 


Sir R. B. 


Sometimes a Double Rbyme is uſed, and the 
two laſt Syllables chime together; but this is 


dom admitted, except in comical, 1 : 
or familiar Verſe : a8, 


I bat made — om, laſt Niche ſo merry ? 
Was it good Ale, or good Canary 55 


Sometimes Engliſh Verſe is written without 
| Rhyme, and is called Blank Verſe. For In- 
ſtance of this, take the Deſcription of Hell 


in Milton's admirable Poem, called * 
Loft : ; 


Ae of Sorrow, Joleful Shades, where Peace 
And Reſt can never dwell : Hope never comes, 
That comes to all; but Torture without end 
Still urges; and a fiery Deluge fed 

With PI Sulpbur unconſum d. 


But in this ſort of verſe the Metre is ob- 
ſerved, as much as if it had Rhyme alſo. 


_ 
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In Engliſb Metre the Words are generally 
ſo diſpoſed, that the Accent may fall on every 
ſecond, fourth, and ſixth Syllable ; and on 
the eighth, and tenth, and twelfth alſo, if the 
Lines are ſo long. The firſt ſix Lines of 
Sir Richard Blackmore's excellent Poem, call- 
ed Prince Arthur, happen to give us an In- 
ſtance of this without one Variation. 


1 * the Briton and bis gen rous arms, 

Who versd in Suff rings, and the rude Alarms 
Of War, reluftant fe his native Soil, 

And undiſmay d ſuſtain'd inceſſant Toil, 

Till led by Heav'n propitious he return · d, 

To Bleſs the ifle which long his abſence mourn 'd. 


Now becauſe Engliſh Verſe n takes 
_ Turn, ignorant Perſons are ready to 
imagine that it muſt be ſo univerſally, and 

- that it is abſolutely neceſſary to give this 
ſort of Sound to every Line in Poeſy, and to 
lay a Streſs upon every ſecond Syllable ; 
whereas there is a great deal of juſt Liberty 

and Variation, which Poeſy allows in this 
_ Caſe, without deſtroying the Harmony of 
the Verſe, and indeed it adds a Beauty and 

Grace to the Poetry, ſometimes to indulge 
ſuch a Variety, and eſpecially in the firſt and 
ſecond Syllables of the Line. 

But for want of this Knowledge, moſt 
People affe& to read Verſe in a very diffe- 
rent Manner from Proſe ; and they think it 
not ſufficient to place a common Accent, but 


layr 
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lay a very hard and unnatural Streſs on every 


other Syllable; and they ſeem to ftop and 


reſt on it, whether the natural Pronunciation 
of the Words will allow it or no. By this 
means they give a falſe and and wretched Ac- 
cent to many Words, and ipoil good Engliſh, 
to make it ſound like Verſe i in their Opinion. 
In ſhort, they would not only read the Song, 
but give it a Tune too. 

Let the following Inſtance be given, where- 
in one of theſe miſtaken Readers will be guil- 
Do of this Fault in a ſhametul Degree. 


Note, I have placed the Accents in this Example, 1 
- where they ought to lie, but where 3 | 
Reader would place them. | 


Angels invifible to Senſe, ETD 
Spreading their Pinions for a Shiald, 5 
Are ibi brave Souldiers beſt Defence, 
When Cannons in long order ſhall diſpenſe 
Terrible Slaighter round the Field. 


Wat an hideous Harmony doth this 9 
za make on the Lips of ſuch a Pronouncer 
| The great and general Rule therefore of 
reading Engliſh Verſe, is to pronounce every 
Word, and every Sentence, juſt as if it were 
Proſe, obſerving the Stops with great Exact- 
neſs, and giving each Word and Syllable its 
due and natural Accent; but with theſe two 
mall Allowances, or Alterations. 
I. At the end of every Line, where is no 
Stop, make a Stop about half ſo long as a2 


Dee 
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Comma, juſt to give Notice that the Line is 
ended. 


II. If any Words in the Line happen to 
have two Sounds, chuſe to give that Sound 
to it which moſt favours the Metre and the 
Rhyme. 

To favour the Metre, i is to read two Syllables 
diſtin, or to contract them into one, ac- 
cording as the Metre requires; as the Word 


glittering muſt make three Syllables in this 
Line; 


All — in 425 he ſtood. 


But in the following Line it makes but 
two; as, 


Al gur ring i in his Arms be food. 


The Metre alſo is Cond ſometimes bs 
placing the Accent on different Syllables in 
ſome few Words that will admit of it; as the 
Word Avenue muſt have the Accent on the 
_ firſt Syllable in this Line, 


Wide, avenues for cruel Death. 


But in the next Line it oY be accented 5 
on the ſecond n; as, 


ff wide Avenue to the Grove. 


— favour the Rhyme, is to pronounce the 
laſt Word of the Line fo as to make it chime 


with the Line foregoing, where the Word ad- 
mits of two r * Were 
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Were 1 but once from Bondage free, 
Tad never ſell my 2 | 


Here I muſt pronounce the Word [7 | 
as if it were written with a double ee, Liber- 


tee, to rhyme to the Word free. 


But if the Verſe ran thus ; 


A Soul aſcends above the Sky, 
And triumphs in her Liberty : 


The Word Liberty muſt be ſounded as 


ending in i, that yy may have a juſter ng. ans 
to it. 


But whether you pronounce Liberty as tho* 


it were written with ee or i, you muſt ſtill 


pronounce that laſt Syllable but feebly, and 


not ſo ſtrong as to miſplace the Accent, and 
fix 1 it on n the laſt Syllable. 


= bn this Verſe 3. 


 Unbind my Feet, and break my Chain, 
For I ſpall ne er rebel again. 


Here you muſt give the Diphthong ai its 
full Sound, in the Word again; but it muſt 
5 pronounced agen in the following Verſe; 


as, 


Put Daniel in the Lions Deen, 
When he's relea'sd, hell pray age. SD 


Now 
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Now having made theſe two ſmall Allow- 
ances, if the Verſe does not found well and 
harmonious to the Ear when it is read like 
Proſe, the Fault muſt be charged on the Poet, 
and not en the Reader; for it it is certain that 


thoſe Verſes are not well compoſed, which will 
not be read gracefully according to the com- 


mon Rules of Pronunciation. 

Make an Experiment now in the Lines 
8 and if you read them like 
Proſe, you will find the Juſtneſs of the na- 


_ tural Accent is maintained in every Word, 


and yet the Harmony or Muſic of the Verſe 


ſufficiently ſecured. 


Angels zovidble 60 8 8. 1 

Spreading their Pinions for a Shield, 
Are the brave Souldiers beſt Defence, ES 
When Cannons in long order ſhall diſpenſe 

Terrible Slaughter round the Field. 


J might take notice here, that FOR are 


two other kinds of Metre in En gliſh, beſides 
this common Sort, where the e is ſup- 


Poſed to lodge on every ſecond Syllable. 


One ſort of uncommon Verſe, is when the 


Line contains but ſeven Syllables, and a 


pretty ſtrong Accent lies on the firſt Syllable 


in the Line, and on the third, fifth, and 
ſeventh; as, 


Citrin Stones, and golden Things, 
Wealth ang Honours oe bave Wings, 


Ev * 


2 
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Ever fut“ ring to be gone, 
I could never call my own: | 

Ricbes that the World beſtows, 

be can take, and I can loſe; 

But the Treaſures that are mine, 

Lie afar beyond ber Line. 

The other fort of wncommon Verſe has a 
quick and haſty Sound, and muſt have the 
Accent placed on every third Syllable. Mat- 
ters of Mirth and Pleaſantry are the Subject 
of this Sort of Song; and but ſeldom is it 
uſed where the Senſe is very ſolemn and ſe- 
rious. Take this Inſtance of 1 ** 


5 Tis the Viice of the Sliggard: 17 bear bim com- 
e — 
| You have ub d me too ſun, I muſt flimber a. 
gain. 
As the Door on its Hinges, | be on his Bid, 
Turns bis Sides and bis Shoulders, and bis _y 
Head. 


: In this laſt Line the natural and proper 
Accent lies not on the Word bis, where the 
Verſe ſeems to require it; but on the Word 

we Yet-it happens to have a fort of 

| np Flay Kong hag xr yr 


EA more aer while he ſuffers 
bh 09708 2288 and 7 and 5 
harmonious. | 


Thus 


— 


ou ſhew the Heavineſs of the 
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Thus let the Poeſy always anſwer for itſelf, but 
the Reader ſhould keep true to the natural 

Accent. And, in general, it muſt be till 
maintained that the i common Rules of read- 
ing Proſe, hold good in reading all theſe 
kinds of Poetry: Nor is the Reader obliged 
to. know before-hand what particular kind of 
| Verſe he is going to read, if he will but fol- 

low the common Pronunciation of the Enxgliſb 

Tongue; let him but humour the Senſe a 
üttle, as he ought to do in Proſe, by reading 


ſſwift or flow, according as the Subject is 


grave or merry; and if he has acquainted 
himſelf a little with Verſe, and practiſed the 


reading of it, where the Poet has performed 

his Part well, the Lines will yield their Pro- 

per Harmony. 

Lhus it ap ry to be a much eaſier mar- 

ter to read Verſe well, than moſt People 
Imagine, if they would but content them- 

ſelves to pronounce it as they do common 
Language, without affecting to add new Mu- 


ſick to the Lines, by an — — Turn and 
Tone of the Voice. 


CHAP. Xx 


General Directions for Spelling and Wi * 
true — : 


LT; the Rules that can poſtibly be 


Siven, for 75 2 g Words a. 


right, 


93 


theſe: 


leaving out 


balf is pronounced haf; Mar- ri- age, 3 ; 
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right, can never make the Scholar perfect in 


this Work, without diligent Obſervation of 
every Word in the Books which he reads; 


and by this means alone Thouſands have at- 
tained a good Degree of Skill in it : Yet con- 
ſiderable Aſſiſtance towards this Art may be 
given to Children, and thoſe that are un- 


= learned, by ſome n — and ſome 
particular Rules. 


The General Directions for true $ pelling, are 


1ſt DireFion. Pronounce the Word plain, 


clear, diſtinct, Syllable by Syllable; give the 
full Sound to every Part of it, and write it 


according to the longeſt, the hardeſt, and 


| harſheſt Sound in kr 43 the Word is ever 


pronounced; as A-pron, not n Cole- 
wort, not Collut, &c. 


The Reaſon of this Rule 1s ths. Moſt 


Words were originally pronounced as they 
are written; but the Pronunciation being 


ſomething long and rough, difficult and un- 


ealy, they came to be pronounced in a more 
ſhort and eaſy way for Converſation, by the 

' uk Letters, and ſoftning the 
Sound of others: So, for inſtance, join is 
pronounced jine ; Purſe is pronounced Pus; 


Narti-on, Naſbun; Vic-tu-als, Vittles: But 
the way of writing theſe Words remains ſtill. 


the ſame. 


24 General DireBion. When ales be- 


5 gin to read Pretty well, let the Maſter take 


their 
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their Books out of their Hands, after they 
have read their Leſſons, and then aſk them 
to ſpell the eaſier or the harder Words of it, 
ſuch as he judges ſuitable to their Capacities, 
or their Improvement. 

Two Scholars, when they have read their 
on Leſſons, may aſk each other to ſpell the 
Words of them, and thus improve them- 
ſelves; or any two Perſons of advanced 
2 who are ſenſible of their own De- 
A. 
3d General Direktion. Let chere be a Spel. 
ling Exerciſe appointed twice a Week, at leaſt, 
for the whole School; and, by degrees, let 
the Maſter aſk them to ſpell every Word in 
ſome well- collected Catalogues, and the Ta- 
bles in this Book; and let them be encou- 
raged by gaining ſuperior Places in their 
Rank, as Captain, Lieutenant, &c. according 
as they ſpell moſt Words right. 
Iwo or three Scholars may uſe theſe Ta- 
bles of Words in a fort of Sport or Play, 


and when they aſk each other to ſpell them, 


he that miſſes not one in ten or twenty, ſhall 


gain a Pin, or two Pins, or a Marble, or 
what other Toy they think proper, never ex- 
nn the Value of a Farthing. 

41b General Direction. When Scholars be- 
gin to write well, let ſeveral of them be = 
pointed to write a Page, or a Column out of 

_ theſe, or any other Tables of Words, and 
ſometimes out of the Bible, or any other 
woo, and well obſerve how every Word is 


PS. T3 
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ſpelt: Then let the Maſter take all their 
Books and Papers away, and himſelf, or one 


of the beſt Scholars, read and pronounce all 
the Words diſtinctly, and let all the reſt write 


them down, and be encouraged, or reprov- 


ed, according to the Number of Faults. 
Any two Perſons may do this for their 


on Improvement: and the Reaſon why I. 


give this Direction, is, becauſe once writing 


42 Line, impreſſeth it more upon the Memory 
than three or four Readings. 


5th General Dire tion. Read over the 


Chapters of this Book, from the third to the 
tenth, with Diligence, and remark how the 
Vowels and Conſonants are ſounded in diffe- 


rent fort of Words, Engliſh or Foreign; and 


learn to write them accordingly : Obſerve . 
where they keep their proper Sound, and 


where they change it. 


Take particular Notice alſo what Letters 
aære ſilent, and not pronounced at all; and 
remember to put in thoſe Letters in Writing, 
: though you leave them out in Reading. 


61h General Direction. In your younger 


| Years eſpecially, take all proper Opportuni- | 
ties for writing, N 
Word true: This may be done by the Help 
ef ſome ſmall Enghſb Dictionary, where the 
Words are put jug in the Order of the Al- 


be careful to ſpell every 


phabet; and if you doubt of the ſpelling o 
_— CO write e 


The 


r Ee ee hn en MAE 


—— 
- 


| 
| 
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The beſt Dictionary that I know for this 
purpoſe, is entitled, A New Engliſh Dictio- 


nary, &c. by F. K. The Second — 


1713, in a ſmall Octavo. 


EN TTY 


CHAP: XxX2IL 


Ponies Rules for Spelling and 2 true 
Engliſh. 


Great t of che Engliſh Tongue i is fo 
in the Letters and Compoſi- 


fron of it, that it would require almoſt as 


many Rules to ſpell by, as there are Fords 


to be ſpelled: But ere are ſeveral other 
Words That may be reduced i into ſome Ranks 
and Order, and the Scholar may be aſſiſted 


toward the Spelling them aright, by the Ob- 


ſervations, and the Rules following: 


The certain Rules are theſe: 
1. ch at the end of a Word, after a ſhort 


| Vowel, always takes 7 before it, as catch, 


fetch, pitch, botch, Dutch; except ſome very 
few common Words, as much, Jach, rich, 


which. 


2. A Vowel ſounding long before a ſingle 
Conſonant, requires an & at the end, as Fate, 
where, mine, Bone, Tune: But very ſeldom af- 
ter a double Conſonant or a Diphthong, ex- 
* W » £ bolt, , x; x 

an 
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and v Conſonant, as in Voice, Fence, range, 
Houſe, rouze, carve, twelve. 

3. Where g has a ſoft Sound after a ſhort 
| Vowel, 4 generally muſt go before it; as 
Badger, Hedge, Ridge, Lodge, Cudgel. | 
4. Whereſoever g is ſounded hard after a 


long Vowel in the end of a Word, uc muſt 
follow it, as Plague, Intrigue, prorogue; and 


in all foreign Words, as Catalogue, Sna gogue, 
&c. 
2h is written inftead of g in gbeſs, gbit- 


DE 
tar, aghaſt, ghaſtly, Ghoſt ; as 4 in the Words 
following, Guard, Gueſt, Guite, Guile, Guilt, 


Guinea, Guiſe, and their Compounds and De- 
rivatives, as beguile, diſguiſe, guilty, &c. 
6. F at the end of a Word after a ſhort 


Vowel, always takes c before it, as crack, 
knock, N eck, fick, Duck. 


Wo Double / is always uſed at the end of 
Words of one Syllable after a ſingle Vowel, 


as call, full, fill, ſmell, roll, poll. 


8. Double 5 moſt uſually ends a Word af- 


ter a Vowel that ſounds ſhort, as paſs, Good- 
neſs, miſs, toſs : except a few common Words 
of one Syllable; as, as, was, yes, 16, his, this, 


16, thus : except alſo when 5s or es is added to 


a Word, as Horſe, Horſes; kiſs, kiſſes 3 de- 
25 7 dye, dyes. 


ong / 1s never uſed at the end of a 


Word, nor juſt after a ſhort s, in Writing or 
* Pranti 


_ The Sound of ws, at the end of a 
Word of more than one Syllable, is written 


0u5, 


* 


' 
' 
; 


2 ⁵˙⁵ẽ 2 ͤd 144 ̃ͤ ͤ—DXAQ—A——˙ ö e_w 


a ſingle h as Viſion, Deci ** W fon, vv: 
ion. 
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ous, in Words purely Engliſh, as righteous, 


piteous, cautions, &c. 

The Obſervations which cannot be reduced 
to any certain Rules, are theſe: 

1. Obſerve when a ſingle Vowel is ſaund- 


ed, whether the Word be written with a 


Diphthong or no, as Bread, Heart, have a 
Diphthong ; but fed, part, have —_ 
2. Obſerve the Words where ch has the 
proper Erglih Sound, as Child, patch, ſuch , 
and where it is founded hard, and written in- 
ſtead of K, as School, Stomach, Chaser, &c. or 
where it is ſounded like /b, as in French Words, | 
Chaiſe, Machine, Chagrine, &c. 


3. Obſerve where /c is written inſtead of c 
ſoft, or 5; as Science, * ſcent, aſcent > 
| Conſcience, &c. : 


4. Obſerve where ph is written inſtead of 
AG as Phyſick, . Triumpb, Campbire, : 


ws” Obſerve where que is written inſtead of: | 


E., as oblique, antique, Maſque, &c. 


6. Obſerve where 1h is written for , as 


Rheum, Rhetorick, Myrrb, Catarrh, &c.. 


7. Obſerve how the Sound of Gi, before a 


Vowel, is written; whether with ci, as vici- 


ous; Or ſci, as Ommiſcient ; or ſbi, as Faſhion , 
or I as Viſion; or ſi, as Paſſion, or ti, as 
Condition. But remember where that þ 
ſounds hard like 25, *tis always written with 


25 8. Ob- 
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8. Obſerve where. y is written for i, as 
Preſtyter, Sma Synagogue, Rhyme, Type, Myrtle, 

Phyfick, and many others. 

9. Obſerve where x is ſounded before ion, 

moſt times & muſt be written, as Miidtion, 

Deſtruction; but not always, as Crucifixion, 

Complexion, and Reflexion, which 1 is ſometimes 

ſpelled Reflection. 

10. Obſerve, in the laſt place, chat Com- 
nd and Derivative Words are generally 
lled as their Primitives are, is guile, be- 

guiles; knock, knocked; catch, catcher; rich, 

richer ; call, calling. 
The chief Exception is in che Final e, 


( vix.) if the firſt, or the primitive Word in 


a Compound or a Derivative end in e, that e 
is often left out; as take, taking; write, uri 
Ling; Houſe, Houſbold Horſe, Horſman : But 
ſometimes it muſt be written, as where, 
whereof : ; bere, herein; Peace, peaceable : 
which no Rules can fo well determine, as a 
general Acquaintance with the Engliſh 

Tongue. 
Note alfo, that if the primitive Word end 


” in y, it may be moſt times changed into i, as 


in marry, Marriage; marryed, or married; but 
not in marrying, where i follows it. 
To provoke all my Readers to obſerve 


1 theſe Directions, let them know, that tis for 


want of Skill in this Art of Spelling, that ſo 
many Women in our Age are aſhamed to 
write, and thus forget the Art of Writing it- 


— for want of Free: and if ſeveral Men, 
wWhoſe 
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whoſe Buſineſs conſtrains them to write fre- 
quently, could but know the ridiculous Faults 
of their own Spelling, they would be aſham- 

ed to be ſo expoſed. Diligent Attendance to 
theſe Directions, and due Care in younger 
POS: would prevent theſe Inconveniences. 


. p. XXIII. 


Obſervations concerning the various W. ays of. 
Spelling the fame Word. 


\HOUGH far the greateſt Part of 
Engliſh Words are ſpelled but one way, 
yet there are ſome that ſeem to admit of two 
Manners of Spelling; for which theſe follow- 
ing Rules may be given for our Obſervation. 
I. ee is ſometimes written for ze, in the 
middle of a Word, as Niece, Neece ; Piece, 
Peece 3 Belief, Beleef; Thieves, Theeves. 
2. in is changed for en, at the beginning 
of a Word, as ingage, engage; inguire, en- 
quire; indanger, endanger; indure, endure; 
intangle, entangle. 
3. im is alſo changed for em, as imploy, 
employ ; imbattle, embattle ; imbezzle, em- 
bezzle; i „em 
1 may de delt our alder & in Words 
borrowed from the Latin, as Publict, Public; 
Auſſet, Muſic; Logick, Lehe: Pedantick, $ 
Pedantic. 
1 ef 


— 
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5. el is ſometimes written for Je, at the end 
of ſome Words, as Cattle, Cattel ; * 
| 6. oa is turned ts] into long o, and 
e final, as Coal, Cole; Cloak, Cloke; Smoak, 
Smoke ; groan, grone ; Shear, Shore. 
7. or is often written where our was wont 
to be written, as Labour, Labor; Honour, 


Honor; Favour, Favor; CO. Con- 


queror. 

8. Among other Letters which are now-a- 
days omitted by ſome Writers, p between 1 
and t is often left out; as Preſumption, Pre- 
ſumtion; Attempt, Attemt: ſo in Aſſumption, 


5 Contempt, Contemptuous, Temptation, &c. 


| Prize, &c. 


9. Pb is changed into f many times, as 
Phanſy, Phanatic, Phantaſtic, Phantom, Phren- 
Sy, Phlegm, Sulphur, prophane ; for which are 
written F. ancy, Fanatic, &c. | 
10. que is changed into E, or ke; as Barque, 
Fraffque, Maſque, Flaſque, Relique, Checquer, - 
Caſquet, Muſquet, are often written Bark, T; raf- 
fc, &c. | 
II. re or er are written indifferently in 

theſe Words; Theatre, or Theater: ſo Me- 
tre, Meter; Centre, Center ; Sepulcbre, Se- 
pulcher. c 
12. 5 is turned 8 into 2, in fuch 
Words as Raſor, Sciſſors, Braſier, Laſenge, Ex- 
erciſe, cbaſtiſe, deviſe, Enterpriſe; which may 
be written Razor, * * Enter- 


-Þ here 25 
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I bere are alſo many other Words where c 
is made frequently to ſupply the Place of 5; 
but tis by no means proper, though tis very 
common; as in diſpence, Suſpence, Sence, Re- 
compence, Pretence, &c. all which Words 
ought to end in 16e as pense, ſuſpenſe, Senſe, 
&c. 


13. i, or ci, are written in theſe Words, 
antient, vitious, gratious, Pretious, Jpatious, &c. 
as ancient, vicious, e. 
Bs ugh may be left out in though, tho; 
through, thro'; and in thought, brought, &c. | 
with an Apoftrophe in the room 2 
tho't, brot, &c. 
15. ugh is ſometimes clo for w, as in 
Yew, Plow, Bow, thorow, enow; for Yeugh, 
Plough, Bough, thorough, enough. 
Upon the Word enough there is this 
Obſervation made, that, when it ſignifies a 
A Quantity, tis written always with 
ugh, gg e me enuff : as, There is Wine 


ut when it ſignifies a ſufficient Num- 
ber, *tis oftentimes both. pronounced and 


written enow; as, There are Bottles enow. © 
16. ul, or «vl, is turned into ! in theſe 
Words, rem. roll; pol, poll; ſerowl, ſcroll; 
control, controll. _ 
117 Many Words are written with 1 5 
a Vaud, which uſed to be written with ww 
heretofore, as Noun, Nown; Ground, 
* four, ſow: 1 caul, can; lour, ; 
owr. 5 


18. EATS : 
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18. Words whoſe Sounds end in i, were 
once written with ie, now with y, as fe, fly; 
bloodie, bloody; Yiforie, Victory: ſome are 


| written either with ze, or ye, as die, dye; lie, 


yes tie, tye: others only with y, as. my, thy, 


: others chiefly with De, as Me, Pye; as 


Cuſtom pleaſes. 
19. It may be obſerved in general, that i i 


and y are written for one another indifferently 


in many Words, as Lion, Lyon; Tiger, Ty- 
ger; Praiſe, Prayſe; 7. oil, Toyl; ſaid, ſayd; 


paid, payd. 
20. She Words are written either with a 


double or a ſingle Conſonant in the middle, 
as well as in the end; as Aray, Array; O- 


range, Orrange; Frage, F orrage; later, lat- 
ter; Mat, Matt; rot, rott; ſcof, ſcoff; Sum, 


Summ: and Words of — Syll ables end- 
ing in J; as gy hopeful ; ſpeciall, ſpe- 


cial ; naturall, natural 


I dare not pretend to maintain that both 


theſe Ways of Spelling. the ſame Words in 
this Chapter, are learnedly right, and criti- 


| cally true: Nor do I write now for Scholars 
and Criticks ; but many of the Learned have 


been wiſely negligent i in theſe leſſer Matters, 
and not waſted their Time in long and deep 


Reſedrches after an e, or an i, ans, or a 2: 


and they have taken the liberty to ſpell theſe 


Words different Ways; and many times, in 


imitation of the French; have left out uſeleſs 
Letters by way of Refinement : I confeſs. the 
Derivation of thoſe Words 1 1s hereby loſt. But 


after 
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after all, Cuſtom, which will be the Standard 


of Language, has rendered both theſe Me- 
thods of Spelling tolerable, - at leaſt to the 


Unlearned. 


For the Words which are not tees to 


any of theſe Rules, ſee the ſixth Table. 


There are alſo ſeveral Engliſp Proper Names 
which Men ſpell different Ways; as Eliſabeth, 
or Elizabeth ;, Eſtber, or Heſter ; Nathanael, 


or Nathaniel 4 Humfry, or Humpbrey; Antho- 
ny, or Antony; Gaſpar, or Jaſpar, Hierom, 


or Jerom, Giles, or Gyles, Katherine, or Ca- 


_ therine; Britain, or Brittain. But I ſhall not 


make a diſtin Table of them here; Obſer- 
vation will ſufficiently teach them. 7 
1 ſhall conclude this Chapter with one Re- 
mark, (viz.) That in old Writings, and in 
Books printed long ago, you find many need- 
leſs Letters uſed in ſpelling ſeveral Words, 
which are left out in modern Books and Wri- 


tings; as for inſtance, the Words which we 


write Son, Gun, Sap, preſs, Gooaneſs, the", 
Body, doth, doſt, &c. were once written Sonne, 
Gunne, Sappe, preſſe, Goodneſſe, though, Bod- 
dy or Boddie, doeth, doeſt; and a thouſand 


other Inſtances there are of the like kind, 


wherein modern Writers have ſhortened: the 


. manner of Spelling, by leaving out ſuch Let- 
ters as are not pronounced. 
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Catalogues of Words pronounced or written in 


ſuch a V * cannot 2 reduced to Rules, 
„ 


'N learning to read and write Ex obfp, we 


ſhall find ſeveral Words, . Accent, 
Pronunciation, and Spelling, are not eaſy to 
be brought under any certain Rules; and 
theſe can only be learnt by long Obſervation, 


or by Tables or G drawn up for this 
End. 


There are ſeveral other Things is aac 


relate to Reading and Writing, which can- 


not well be taught otherwiſe than by Tables; 
ſuch are Abbreviations and Contractions in 


Writing and in Speaking, whereby two or 


three Letters are made to ſignify one or two 


Words, or more, as A. M. or M. A. Maſter 
ef Arts. So Numbers, as one, two, three, &c. 


which are marked with Letters, as I, II, III, 
Sc. or with particular Characters, as 1, 2, 3, 


Sc. Various other Letters and Marks alſo 


are. uſed to ſignify whole Words, as J. for 
Pounds; oz. for Ounces; &, or S, for and; 


which may be learnt by the following Ta- 5 


bles. 


TABLE 
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TABLE I. 


A Table of V. ords accented on different SyllaBles, 
according to the Cuſtom of the Speaker, even 
when they are uſed to ſignify the ſame T bing. 


A Cademy 1 


Acceptable Accẽptable 
| A'dmirable Admirable 
| Advertiſement Advertiſement _ 
| Attribute Attribute 
| A venue Avenue 
| Confeſſor _ Confeſſor 
| Contemptible Contẽmptible 
1 Contrary r 
: Contribute Contribute 
7 _ Converſe Converſe -- - - 
Converſant Coxnveærſant 
_ Corollary | _ Corollary 
Corroſive Derne 
Coõrruptible Corrüũptible 
Concupiſcence Concupiĩſcence 
Delectable Delẽctable 
Diſtribute Diſtribute 
Gazette Gazette _ 
E Oecõnomy 
1 | Refractory | Refractory 
|  _. Stcceſſor Succeſſor 
| Toward > - Toward 
| U'tenſil eee 
With ſome others. 


Note, 
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Nete, I do not ſu pros both theſe Ways of Pronuncia- 


tion to be * 
that among 


proper; but both are uſed, and 
AF and Learning in 


different = of the Nation; and Cuſtom is the 
* Rule of Pronouncing ; as well as of Spelling, 
fo that every one ſhould PER ſpeak according to 


- Cuſtom, 


TABLE Il. 


AT able of of Wards which are accented on the 
ee when they ſignify the Name of a 


but on the latter Syllable, when they 
an Atfion. The firſt is a Noun, the 


Rona a Verb. 


WE 


An Accent 
An Attribute 
A Cement 

A Collect 
A Compound 
A Conduct 
The Confines 
A Conflit 
A Concert 
A Conſort 
A Conteft - 
A Cöõntract 
A Convert 


V erbs. 


T O abſent 


To accent 
To attribute 


To cement 


To collet 
To compound 
To conduct 


To confine 
To conflict 


To concert 


To conſort 
To conteſt 
To contract 
To convert 


A De: 


; ; 
— —— — . — * 


- 
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A Deſert To deſert 
A Ferment To ferment 
Frequent To frequent 
Incenſe To incenſe 
An Object To objẽct 
An os To overthrow 
A Premiſe Io premiſe 
A Preſent To preſent 
F- — To project 75 
A Rebel. To rebel e 
A Record. To record 
- Refuſe To refuſe 
A Sübject 3 ſubjecrt 
A Ti To torment 
An Unite. To unite 44 


Note here, That Names derived from theſe Perks, are 


accented as the Verbs are, as, to 


ferment 2833 ; 


- to coll, 2 e z to object, an n Che, bes 


0920099009999999 hh 


TABLE Ill 


A Table of other Words pronounced different 19 | 
Ways, when they are uſed in different Senſes. | 


N Abuſe, or In- 
1 Jui); 
Born, or carried; 
A Bow to ſboot; 
Can't for cannot; 


To abuſe, or do In- 
Jury. 


Born, or brought forth. 
To bow, or bend. © 
Cant, 


—— — 


7 alk. 1 
| Cloſes } 


56 
Cloſe, or near; 


To conjure as Witches 
do; 

Crowd, aT, had: ; 

Human, like a Man; 

Gallant, brave; 


Job, a Name; 
Lead, a Metal; 


A Minute, part of an 


Hour; 
Muſe, to meditate, 


Precedent, Bai be- 


fore; 


To Read a Boot; 


To tear in Pieces; 
Uſe, or Intereſt; 
Won't, will not ; 
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To Cloſe, or Shut, or 
Ea. 

To conjure, make one 
ſwear. 

Crow'd, or did crow. 

Humine, or kind. 

A Gallant, a Courtier, 
or Suiter. 

A Job of Work. 

To lead, or guide. 


: Minüte, or ſmall 


Muſe, or Song. | 
A Precedent, or a 


Pattern. 


I bave read. 
| Sow, @ female Hog; 5 


To ſow, Seed, or Corn. : 


A Tear #n weeping. 


To ule, or employ. 


| Wont, or Cuſtoms. 


Note, The Words Haft, Paſt, Bath, Breath, Chth, 
and ſuch others, when they are pronounced long, 
| ſhould have the e final! added to the End: as Haſſe, 

Paſte, Bathe, Breathe, Clathe: and therefore they 
7/260 is bs ul the fine wy. 


"TABLE 
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FE 


© SLE: I'. 
A Table of Words, the ſame or nearly alike in 


Sound, but di Ferent 
Spelling. 


Bel, Cain's Bro- 
ther | 
Able, powerful 
Accedence, a Book 
Accidents, Chances 
Account, Eſteem 
Accompt, Reckoning 
Achor, a Valley 


Acorn, of an Oak — 
rpm notorious 


Acre, of Land 
Advice, Counſel _ 
Adviſe, to counſel 
Ale, Malt-Liquor 
Ail, to trouble 
All, every one 
Awl, to bore Holes 
Alehoof, an Herb 


Aloof, at a diſtancde 


Allay, zo diminiſo 
Alloy, of Metal 
Alley, 3 narrow Paſ- 
age 
Ally, Confederate 
Allow'd, granted 
Aloud, th 4 Noiſe . 


Altar, for Sacrifice 


in Signification and in 


Alter, to change 
Ant, a Piſmire 


Aunt, Uncle's Wife 
Are, be 

Air, we breathe 
E'er, ever 


1 wh Son : 


Arras, Hangings 


| Harrafs, to trouble 
| Aſcent, going up 

Aſſent, Agreement 
| Aſſiſtance, Help 


Aſſiſtants, Helpers 
Augur, à Soothſayer 
Augre, for Carpenters 


| Axe, to cut Wood 
Acts, Deeds 


Bacon, Hop's Fleſh 
| Baken, baked ps 
Beacon, to give notice 

of Enemies 


| Beckon, to wink 


Bail, a Surety. 
Bale, 


76 
Bale, of Cloth or Silk 
Bald, without Hair 
_ Bawl'd, cry d out 
Ball, ay nnd thing 
Bawl, to cry aloud 
Barbara, a Woman 
Barbary, @ Country 
Barberry, @ Fruit. 
Bark, of @ Tree, 
Barque, a Sbip 
Beau, a Fop 
Bow, to ſboot 
Bear, a Burden 
Bare, did Bear 
Bare, waked 
Bear, @ wild Beaſt 
Baſs, part of Mufick 
Baſe, mean 
Baiz, Cloth 
Bays, Bay-Trees 
„ 
Bee, with Honey 
Beer, to drink 
Bier, 0 carry the Dead 
Bel, an Idol 
— to ring 
Berry, a ſmall Fruit © 
Bury, a Corpſe 
Blew, did blos 
Blue, 4 Colour 
Board, Plank 
Bord, a Hole 


| 
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Boor, a Country-Fellow 
Bore, to make a Hole + 


| Bolt, the Door 


Boult, Meal 
Bow, to bend 


Bough, 4 Branch 


Boy, a Lad 
Buoy, Bwoy, 10 bear up 


| Bread, to eat 


Bred, brought up c 


Breeches, to wear 
I Breaches, broken Places | 
_ |Bruit, à R 
Brute, @ Beaſt 
Burrow, @ Hole in the © 


4 Report 


Earth 


Borough, aCorperation 5 


By, near 
Buy, for Money 
Brews, be breweth 
Bruiſe, to break 


3 Cain, Adam's Son 
I Cane, @ Shrub 


Call, by Name 


Cawl, Caul, over the | 


Bowels : 
Cannon, 3 ent Gun 


Canon, a Rule 


Capital, chief 
Capitol, a Tower in ; 


Rome 


— 


Career, full Speed = 
that carrieth 
Cellar, 


Cellar, under Ground 
Seller, that ſelletb 
Cenſer, for Incenſe 
Cenſor, a Refor? 
Cenſure, Judgment 
Centuary, an Herb 
Century, 100 Years 
Centry, a-Guard 
Chair, to fit in 
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Courant, a Meſſenger 

Current, paſſable 

Currants, Corinths, 
Fruit 


Creek, of the Sea 


| Crick, in the Neck 
Couſin, near Relation 


1 Cozen, to cheat © 
| Cymbal, an 1 


Chare, a Job of Work| Symbol, a Mark 


Choler, Rage 
Collar, for the Neck 
Cornhill, in London 
Cornwall, @ County 
Cieling, 4 4 Room 


Cypreſs, @ Tree 


Cyprus, an [land 
Cruſe, a little Veſſel 


Cruiſe, ſail near the 
Joe 


ting a Seal] Cygnet, a young Swan 


Cittern, an Inftrument| Signet, a Seal - 


Citron, @ Fruit |Deign, to vouchſafe 
| Clauſe, f à Sentence | Dane, of Denmark 
Claws, of a Bird or Dam, to flop 
„ Damn, to condemn 
Coarſe, not ine Dear, of great Value 
| Courſe, Race, or Way] Deer, in a Park 
Coat, @ Garment | Decent, becoming 
Cote, a Cottage Deſcent, going down 


Comet, à Blazing Star] Deep, low in the Earth 


Commit, 0 do 


Common, public 


Diepe, 4 Town * 


| France 
by Commune, to converſe] Defer, to put o = 


Differ, to diſagree 
Deſert, Merit 


. or Deſert, a 
| : 


TO . 
Dew, 


80 
Dew, from Heaven 
Due, 4 Debt 
Do, to make 
Doe, 4 Female Deer 


Dough, Paſte or Lea- F 
F eint, a Pretence 

Fair, comely 

Fare, a cuſtomary Prico 


ven 
Done, adted 
Dun, à Colour 
Devices, Invention 
Devizes, in Wiltſhire 
Doer, that doth 
Door, of an Houſe 
Dragon, a Beaſt 
Dragoon, 4 Soldier 
Draught, of Drink 
- Drought, Drimeſs 

Ear, for Hearing 

E er, ever | 

Year, twelve Months 
Early, betimes 
Yearly, every Tear 
Earth, the Ground 
Hearth, of a Chimney 
Eaſter, a Feaſt 
Eſther, the Queen 
Eaten, devour'd 
Eton, a Town's Name 
Eminent, famous 


Ss Imminent, over bead 


Enter, go in 
Interr, 10 bury 
Envy, Hatred 

| 8 a Meſſenger 
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Exerciſe, Labour 


Exorciſe, 10 conjure 


I Fain, defrous 


Feign, to diſſemble 
aint, weary 


Feed, to eat 
F ee; d, rewarded 


| Fellon, a V bitlot 
I Felon, a Criminal 


File, a Smith's T ool 


Foil, to overcome 


Fillip, or Fillop, with - 


| the Finger 


Philip, a Man's Name 
Fir, Wood © . 
| Furr, of a Skin 
Floor, Ground 


| Flour, for Bread 5 
| Flower, of the Field 


Forth, abroad 


F ourth; in Number 


Foul, naſty 

Fowl, a Bird 

Fourm, to fit vn 

Form, Shape, 

Francis, a Man 5 
Name 


Frances, a . aman 
Frays, Quarrels _ 


1 Froiſe, fry'd Meat 


Gall, 


Gall, bitter een 
Gaul, @ Frenchman 
Genteel , Graceful 
Gentile, Heathen 
Gentle, quiet 
Geſture, Carriage 
Jeſter, a merry Fellow 
Gilt, with Gold 
Guilt, of Sin 
Glutinous, ſticking 
 Gluttonous, Greedy 
Grate, of Iron 
Great, large ' 
Grater, for the N ut- 
__— I. 

Greater, larger 


| Greave, a Boot. 


Grave, ſolemn. 
Groan, to figh aloud 
Grown, increaſed 
Grot, a Cave © 
Groat, four Pence 
Hail, to ſalute 
Hale, to draw along 


Fare, @ Beaſt 


Hair, of the Head 
Heir, eldeſt Son 
_ Harſh, cruel 
Haſh, to mince Meat 
Hart, a Beaſt 
Heart, the Seat of Life 
Haven, a Harbour 
Heaven, on bigh 


——— CS 


1 


_ and ara Engl; . 

| Herd, of Cattle. 

| Heard, did hear 
Hard, difficult 

| Here, in this Place 


81 


Hear, to hearken 


Hie, make haſte 


High, lofty 
Hoy, a ſart of Ship © 


Him, that Man 
| Hymn, à Song 
Hire, Wages 


Higher, more high 


| His, of him 


Hils, kke a Snake 
Hoar, Froſt 


| Whore, a let d Moman 


Hole, Hollowneſs 
Whole, perfect 


| Holloo, or ho! ho! 1 


n 
Hallow, to make boly 
Hollow, not I olid 


| Holy, pious 


| Wholly, entirely 


| Home, Houſe 


Whom ? what Man? 
Holm, Holly _ 
Hoop, fer a Barrel 
Whoop, Yo cry out 
Hue, Colour 

Hew, to Cut 


| Hugh, a Man 's Name | 
5 my , 5 


Exe. 


Tu, Ti 
Ille, an Manu 


Inſight, Knowledge 


Ingenuous, candid. 
Joyſt, a Beam 
Joyce, a Man's Name 


Licuortlh, dainty 
Kill, to murder 

Kiln, 
Kind, 
Coin'd, as Money 


Knight, by Honour 
Night, the Evening 
Lade, tbe Water 
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Eye, to ſee with 


Idle, lazy 
Idol, an Image 


Ile, in the Church 
Oil, of Olives 


Imploy, wort 


Imply, to ani) 
In, within 


Inn, for 7 We, | 
Incite, to ftir 


Ingenious, of foarp 


Parts 


Ketch, a Ship 
Catch, to lay bold 


for Bricks | 
good-natur'd _ 


Kiſs, to ſalute © 


Cis, Saul's Father - 


Knave, diſhoneſt 
Nave, of a Cart 
Wheel 


Latten, Tin 


Lattice, of a Window * 


Lettice, @ Woman's 
Name © 
Lettuce, an Herb 


| Leaſe, . Hoſe 


Leaſh, three 


| Lees, Dregs of Wine 
| Leopard, 4 Beaſt 


r, one leprous 


| Leaper, that leapeth 
Leſſen, to make leſs 


Leſſon, a Reading 


Liquorice, 4 Feet | 
Root 

Lier, in wait 

Lyer, a Teller of Lies 

Limb, a Member 

Limn, 70 paint 


Loch, unwilling 
| Line, Length © 


| Loyn, of Veal. 
Lo, bebold 


| Low, humble 


Loſe, Tad | 
| Loſe . 


Looſe, flack 


Lower, to let down 


Lowr, to frown 
Made, finiſb'd 
Maid, a young Wo- 
Main, the chief 
Mane, of @ Beaſt 
Male, not Female 
Mail, Armour 
Manner, Cuſtom 
Manor, a Lordſhip 
Marſh, watry Ground 
Meſh, or Maſh, the | 
Hole of a Net 
Mayor, of a Town 


| Mare, Female Horſe | 
New, not old 8 


Mead, a Meadow 
Mede, one of Media 
Mean, of little Value 


_ or Mien, Aſ- 


f 
Meſſage, Bufineſs 
Meſſuage, a Houſe 
Mews, for Hawks 
Muſe, to meditate 
| Mile, by Meaſure. 
| Moll, to labowr 
Mae, gh Aaoney 
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$3 
Might, Strength 
Moat, a Ditch 

Mote, in the Eye 
More, in Quantity 
Mower, that mows 


Moor, or Marſb 


Neigh, as 4 a Horſe 

car, or neer, nigh 
Ne'er, or ne're, never 
N none of the 


4 
Know, anderſtand 


Knew, «nderfiood 

| None, not one 
Known, underſtood 
Neal, harden Glaſs 


|Kneel, bend the Kuce 
Nap, e 
Knap, of Cloth 


Nit, young Louſe 
Knit, make Haſe 


| Cas. 4 Horſe 


Knag, @ Knot 


INetl Elo 
 |Knell, for Funeral 


Not, denying 


1 


Ore, 


Perſon, ſome Body 

Peal, upon the Bells f | 
Peel, - the Outfide 
7 Pear, a Fruit 


Ore, of Gold 
Oar, of a Boat 
O'er, over 

Of, belonging to 
Off, at a Diſtance 


O, as O brave 


Oh ! alas 
Owe, to be indebted 


One, in Number 


Won, at play 


On, to acknowledge 
Order, Rank 


Ordure, Dung 


„„ Tf i | 
Hour, fxty Minutes 


Palate, in the Mouth - 


Pallet, a little Bed 
Pale, 00 © 


Pail, a, Hel | 

Pall, a funeral Cloth 
Paul, a Man's Name 
Pain, or Grief + 
Pane, of Glaſs 
Parſon, of a Pariſh 


Pair, a Couple 


; 3 5 to % 


| Pole, 2 


| 


| 


CCC 
Peter, a Mani s Nane 
Petre, Saf” Gn | 
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Pique, a Quarrel 
Pint, half a Quart 


| Point, à Stop 


Place, of abode 


| Plaiſe, a Fiſh 

| Plait,_ he Hair 
Plate, of Metal 

| Plumb, tbe Fruit 
Plum, a laden 


Weight © 

a long Stick _ 
Fo es” 
Porcelain, or Porcel- 


na Ware © 


| Purſlain, an Herb 


Pour, as Pater 

Power, Might 
Practice, Exerciſe 
Practiſe, to exerciſe 


Pray, to beſeech” 


Prey, à Booty 


+ | Preſence, Being here l 
| Preſents, Gifts 


Princes, Kings Sons | 


Princeſs, the an bd | 
Daughter 1 


© Principal, chief = 
_ | Principle, tbe frſt Rule | 
Profit, Advantage 


Prophet, a Foreteller 


* L 


Proph C's. foretellr 
Prophicly, 1 MY 


lane, a fort ogg 5 


FY THE PRUYY ME WR BE WW 


Quire, Paper 


Rain, 
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Choir, of 7 il 
Quarre, of Glaſs 
Quarry, of Marble 
Rack, to torment 
Wreck, 9 a Ship 
Vater 
Reign, rule as King 
Rein, of a Bridle 
Raiſin, dd Grape 
Reaſon, Argument 
Raiſe, 10 ſet up 


Rays, Sun- beams 


Race, to run 
Raiſe, to blot out 


Raze, 10 demoliſh 


Red, a Colour 
Read, did read © 
Reddiſh, ſomewhat red 
Rhadiſh, 4 Root 
Reed, a Shrub. 
Read, in a Book 
Relick, a Remainder 
Relic, a Widow 
Rere, the Back-part 
Rear, to ere _ 


Reſt, Quiet 


5 Wreſt, to turn or twiſt 


Rhyme, or Rhythm, 
in Verſe: 


Rime, 4 fang Miſt 


Rice, a ſort of Corn 
| * Advancement 


— 


— 
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. [Rie, ſort of Corn 


be —_— 


$5, 
Rye, in Suſſex 


| Wry, crooked 


Ring, the Bells 


| Wring, the Hands p 
| Rite, a Ceremony 


Right, juſt and true 
Wright, a Workman 


| Write, with a Pen 


Rode, did ride 
Road, the Highway 
Row'd, did row 


Roe, à kind of Deer 
Row, a Rank 
Rome, à City 


Rheum, Humour 
Room, part of a Houſe 


Rote, by Cuſtom 


Wrote, did «write 


_ | Wrought, work d 
Rough, not ſmooth 
Ruff, a Bede 

Roof, Top of a Houſe 
Sail, of 4 Ship © 

Sale, bargaining 

Saver, that ſaveth . 
| Savaur, a Smell 


Sea, Water 

Say, peak 

Seem, appear 

Seam, that is ſown 
Scene, of the Stage 
Seen, beheld 


5 Seas, 


| Some, 4 Part 


„ 
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Seas, great Waters Sum, the Whole 
Seize, to lay bold Son, a Man Child 
Ceaſe, to leave off | Sun, tbe beavenly 
Sent, did ſend n 

Scent, @ Smell | Soon, quickly 
Shew, to make appear | Swoon, 70 faint 
Shoe, for the Foot | Sword, @ Weapon 

Ship, for ſailing | Svar'd, did ſoar 
Sheep, @ Beaſt ” Sore, ' an Ulcer 
Shoar, ,@ Prop Soar, to mount . 
Shore, the Sea-Coaft wards 
" Shown, did ſhew Stare, 10 look earneſty 
Shone, did ſhine Stair, a Step 

| Shread, to mince ]Stear, a young Bullock 
Shred, minced | Steer, to 4 Ship 
Spred, om Spread, | Stead, P 
" Steed, 3 oP 
4 a Toten Idtile, for — 

Sine, in Geometry Style, of Wrs 
Site, Situation Stood, did ft 
i Stud, an Haien 
 1Succour, Help 
Sucker, 4 young Tig 
9 Sue, to make Suit 
Slight, to deſpiſe Sew, with a Needle 
Sleight, Dexterity | Swoon, to faint 
Sloe, a ſour Fruit Sound, Noiſe | 
Slow, not quick 1 OW 
Slough, 4 miry Place Tale, @ Story 
mar a Shoe | Tare, Weight allow'd 
Soul, of a Man Tear, to rend in Pieces 
| Sole, a Fiſh ; | Tare, did tear . 


Then, 


| Thrown, caſt 


Tall, to take Pains 


Too, likewiſe 
-- Wk. 8 
Told, as a 7. bh 


Vain, wſeleſs. 
| Vane, 10 foew the 


Then, at that Time 
There, in that Place 


IT beir, of them 
Through, thorow 


Throw, to caſt ' 
Throne, à Seat of 
State 


Tide, Flux of the Seal 
Ty'd, made faſt 


Tile, for covering 


Time, as Day or Hour 
Thyme, à ſweet Herb 
To, unto 


Toe, of the Foot 


Tow, to draw along 


Told, as a Bel! 
Tongs, for the Fire 


Tongues, Languages 


Tour, to fy up 


Tower, of Defence 
Tulip, a Flower 


. Jalap, 6 C. 


vel. a Covering 
Vale, a Valley 


Wing 


veſſel, 
| Vial, or Phial, a 
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Vein, for the Blood 
Valley, à Dale 
Value, Worth 
Volley, of Shot 
Vaſſal, a Slave 
for Liquor 


Glaſs 
Viol, for Mujick 
Vice, ill Habit 


Viſe, a Skrew 
| Ure, Practice 


Ewer, a Baſon 
Your, of you 

Uſe, to be wont 
Ews, Sheep 
Wade, zo go in Water 


Weigh'd, in the Bal- 


lance 


Wail, 70 lament 


Whale, à Sea Fiſp 
| Wale, a Mark of 4 
Whip 

| Wane, to decreaſe 
Wain, a Vaggon 
Wean, a Child © 
Wait, 20 look for 
Weight, Heavineſs 
Ware, Merchandize 


| Wear, /o put on Clothes . 


Were, was 
Waſt, 1% ſpend 


Waſt, Wert 


— 8 


Wey, forty Buſbels | Witch, that conjures 
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Way, towalkin | White, of Colour 
Weigh, to poize | Which, bo or what 


Weal, Good . | Wiſt, lud 


Wheal, @ Pimple Whiſt, Silence 
Wen, a Swelling Woe, Miſery . 


When, at what Time | Who, which 


Met, watry, Won, did win 
Whet, to ſharpen One, in Number 
What, which | | Wood, of Trees 
Wat, Walter | Wou'd, would 
While, in the mean. | Yatn, Woolen 

Na | Earn, to get 

Wile, a Frick Yern, to compaſſionate 
Whore, a lewd Mo. 0- | Ye, yourſelves 

man: Te, 

Woer, 4 Suiter 14 a Tree 
Hoar, Froſt | Ewe, a Sheep 


Wight, an land Lou, yourſelf 


This 8 Table, as well as the Fifth, 
are borrowed” chiefly from Mr. Dyche, who 
has well diſtinguiſh'd thoſe Words in their 
Spelling, which are diſtinguiſn'd, or different 
in their Signiſcation. Though the Criticks 


will complain this is not always the trueſt 
Spelling, yet I think this Way has a great 
Advantage to prevent one Word being miſ- 
taken for another; which is a Thing of e 
_ Moment i in Writing. 


TABLE 
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Bar, a Hinrance 
Bare, nated 


Cape, of 4 Coat 
Chin, of the Face 
Chine, the Back-bone 
Cloth, Linen or Wool-| 


Cub, a help 
Cube « Dis 
Cur, a Dog © 
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TAB IL. E | 


A Table of Words different in aun, I 


the Adzition of e Fina 


AD, vanrbe- 

Bade, commanded 
Bm, 4 Curſe _ 
Bane, Rum 


Bath, a Waſhin g. Place 
Bathe, t waſh 
Bit, /mall Piece 


Cag, of Liquor 
Cage, for Birds 
Can, to be able 
Cane, a Staff 


Cap, for the Head 


EN 


Clothe, or Cloath, co- 


ver with Clothes © 


Cure, to heal | 
Dam, #o ſtop Water 
Dame, a Lady 


= Demur, 79 delay 
Demure, modeſt 
Din, Noiſe 


Dine, eat a Dinner 


I Divers, many 

' | Diverſe, different 
Bite, with the Teeth 
Breath, , 
Breathe, to tate Air 


Fate, Deſtiny 


Fan, to blow 


I Fane, Weather-cock 


| Far, at a Diſtance 


Fare, Entertainment. 


Fin, of a Fiſh 
Fine, brave - 


I Fir, aTree 
Fire, that burns 


Flam, a pretended 
Story 

E lame, of Fire 

Gat, did get 


| Gate, a Door 
| Haſt, thou haſt 


| Haſte, Speed 


| Hat, . the Head 
E. 5 | Hate, 
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Hate, to abbor 

Her, foe 

Here, in this Place 

Hop, à bitter Fruit 

Hope, to expect 

Hugs to embrace 
uge, very big 

Kin, Relation 

Kine, be Cows 

Lad, 4 Boy 

3 to tate up We- | 


Pane, of Glaſs 
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One, unit 
Fan, of Earth 


gone 
Paſte, Dough 
Pat, ſeaſc mable 


Pate, tbe Head 


Pin, 70 dreſs with 


Kage, Tu 
Rat, „ 
Rate, @ Price 


Rid, to deliver 


; Ride, on Horſeback 
IRip, te c, wp 
Ripe, fall 


grown 
Rob, to ſteal or plun- 


— 
= 


Scar, of a Wound 
Scare, to affright 
3 a - 
Scrape, with a Knife 
fre, to divide 7 
Severe, cruel _ 
Sham, a Pretence 
Shame, a Diſgrace 
Shin, of the Leg 
Shine, 70 look bright 
Sin, a Fault 
Sine, in Geometry 
Sing, to be merry 
Singe, to burn 
Sir, Maſter 
Sire, Fatber 
Sith, /ince 
Sithe, to mou 
Sooth, Truth 
Soothe, to flatter 
Sop, of Bread 
Sope, to waſh with 
Spit, with the Mouth 
Spite, Malice 
Stag, a Deer 
Stage, to ſtand on 
Star, in the Sky 
Stare, to gaze 
Strip, to uncover 
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Stripe, @ Blow 
| Swing, to and fro 
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Swinge, full Scope 
Them, thoſe 
Theme, a Subject 
Thin, not thick 


| Thine, of thee 


Trip, to go nimbly 
Tripe, the Inwards 


| Tub, of Water 


Tube, a Pipe 


Tun, in Weight 
| Tune, in Muck 


Twin, one of two 
Twine, to cloſe about 
Van, the Front 
Vane, a Weathercock 


Us, we © ; 


Uſe, Accuſtom + 


| War, Fighting 


Ware, Mercbandize 


| Waſt, haſt been 


Waſte, to conſume _ 
Win, to get 
Wine, to drink 


| Wan, pale 
| Wane, decr eaſe 


| Write, with a Pen 


TABLE 


eee ee e TE I CT a — ee ee Ee ends 
: a | 
# # , 
. 
0 


Biſcuit, Biſket 
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TABLE VI. 


"A Table of Wards that may be ſpelled different 


Ways, which are not eafily reduced to am 


Rules. 


cock 
Accompt, Account 
Afraid, Affraid 


| Ambaſſador, Embaſ- 


-Yador. -- 


Alembick, Limbeck 


Ancle, Ankle 


Acceſſary, Acceſſory 


Alom, Allum, Alum 


Acroſtich, Acroſtick 


Alarm, Alarum 


Atchieve, Achieve 


Bachelor,. Batchelour 


Burden, Burthen. 

Becken, Beckon 

Bedlam, Bethlehem, or 
,Bethlem. 

Briar, Brier 


Balk, Baulk: 


 Buckſome, Buxom 
Bloud, Blood 


Cabbage, Cabbidge 


| Carmbine, Carbine | 


_ | Cloath, Clothe © FX 
7 Chooſe, Chad -...--- 
Y Connection 5 


Ccrue, Accrew 
Abricot, * 


Centry, "FEY or ra- 
ther, Sentinel 
Ceſs, Seſs, Aſſeſs 
Carret, Carrot, C a- 
1 

Camelot, Camlet 

| Chace, Chaſe 


Chaldron, Chauldron 
Caldron, Cauldron 
Chear, Cheer 


Checker, C -hequer 
Choir, Quire 


Clark, Clerk 
Countrey, Country 
Cyon, Scion 

| Glyſter, Gliſter 
Cyder, Sider 
Chamois, . ſhammy 


Gloves 


Con- 
nexion 

Clod, Clot 
Crowd, Croud 
Colledge, College 
Com- : 
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Compleat; complete Fraight, Freight 
Coſen, Coen, to cheat Foreign, Foreign, 


Couſen, Couſin Foren nn 
Curds, Crads [Gray, Grey 1 
Cruiſe, Cruize | Gage, Gauge 
Counſellour, Coun- | Gulf, Gulph - 

_ cellour _ Gantlet, Cauntler 


Damſell, Damoſe! Graff, Graft 


Damſin, Damſon, or | Goal, Jayt 
Damaſcene Goaler, FS 
Demeans, Demeſnes | Gill, Jill 
Deſert, Deſart Guiney, Guinea 
Daign, Deign _ | Gueſs, Gheſss 
Dram, Drachm = 2 Grandeur 


Eilet, Oilet- holes Hainous, Heinqus © 
_ Enſign, Ancient, 4 Head-ake, Head-ach 


Ship's Flag | Halfer, Hawſer 
Examin, Examine | Hiccough, Hiccop or 
Extaſy, Exſtaſy 0; 
Emerods, Hemor- | Hanch, Haunch _ 
rhoids 4 | Houſhold,  Houſe-, 
Extreme, Extream | 'F : hold. _ - 
Felon, Fellon 1 2 Hearſe, Herſe 
Fancy, Phanſy, or | Hatchment,Archieve- : 
_. Phantafie —_ | ment 
Faulcon, Falcon _ | Julep, Julap 


|  Fore-head, Forhead | Impoſthume, Apoſ- 


Fane, Vane. BS. - WT 

Fan, Van I Jeſfſamine, Jellemin 
Farther, Further Indite, Indict - 
Film, Flap; -- Ideot, Idiot 
Floud, Flood Launch, Lanch 


928 Flea, Blay, or Shin 1 1 


. 
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Perſwade, Perſuade 
Primeroſe, Primroſe } 


Pl, Pie, of Grows | 


Plaiſter, Plaſter 
Poppet, - of 
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Landreſs, Laundreſs | Public, Publick 
| Leaft, leſt, or fwalleft |Quoit, Coit 
Lemmon, Limon | Quoif, Coif 
Leaſure, Leiſure |Quoil, Coyl of Ropes 
Loath, Lothe Quinſie, Squinancy | 
Leayer, Lever Reflexion, Reflection 
| Lantern, Lant-horn |Rhyme, Rhythm 
Landſcape, Landſkip|Ribband, Ribbon 
' Licorice, Liquorice Ruin, Ruine 
Metall, Mettle Receipt, Receit 
Murder, Murther |Sattin, _ . 
Manteau, Mantua- Senſe, Sence h 
Gown Sceleton, Skeleton 
Meer, Mere Shew, Show 
Neer, Near  |Snipe, Snite 
Orchard, Hortyard Scrftore, Scritoir 
Peny, Penny Surgeon, Chirurgeon 


Sextan, Sacriſtan 


Skreen, Screen 
Suddain, Sudden 
Skain, Skean of Thread 
Sovereign, Soverain, 
or rein, or raign 
Stirrop, Stirrup 
Subtil, Subtle 
Serjeant, Sergeant 
Supream, Supreme 
Sprain, Strain 


Survey, Surveign 


Spittal, or Spittle, con- 
| 1 from Hoſ- 


Thee ,Tabaco,To- 


Note, ra he dd foe ts in the 
Chapter) dur ea ek na eg: _ | 
Words, are not the original and proper 
tion of them ; but throu gh the N 


learned, and thro the 


_ theſe Ways become common and tolerable, | 
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Tach, Tack 


L 


Taffaty, Taffata 
Teize, Teaſe 


| Terras, Terrace 


4 


1 Thirſday, Thurſday. 


Troop, Troup 
Tonn, Tunn, r Tun 


Treacle, Friacle 


Vellom, Vellum, Vel- 


lam 
Vi i caridge 
Veil, ail 78 


Viall, Phial 
Wait, OO or 


Whay, v Whey 
WA Wreck 


| 


twonty-chind 


. 5 


9 both 


Prevalence 
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31.2%; 


AT able. - Proper Names ſpelled different Ways 
An ie Old 2 * and in the New. | 


Od Toe New Tet. 


Aſhdod, Axotus 
: Baalzebub, Beelzebub 
Elijah, Elias 1 


Kim, | 1 "Gia. 


Molech, | Moloch 
Melchizedek, Melchi- 
I +;-" »,» 26dec 
Ss Naphtali ' Nephtha- | 
== li 


| [Nahthon: ; 
- [Rachab, Rah 
| Rebekah, Rebecca 
3 Efem Rehoboam, Roboam 
Haran, Charran, Shechem Sychem 
Hoſea, Oſee  '|Sampſon, Samſon 
Jacob, James Tyrus, Tyre 
Jephthah, 3 | Tarſhiſh, Tarzus 
Joſhua, Jeſus | Uzziah, Ozias 
Iſaial, Eſaias [Zebulon, Zabulon 
Immanuel, Emmanuel|Zidon, Sidon 
Jab, Judas. Jude Zion, Sion 
And ſome others. 


e in general, That Names ending in ab in 
tue Old Teſtament are turned into 47, if they are 
Men, as Uriah, Urias ; Jefab, Jofias, c. and: 


| I's 3 iy are Women, as Sarah, Sara. 


TABLE 
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TABLE VI. 


A 7 able of Words written very Bfferent from 


_— 


Written Pronounced 


their Pronunciation. 


Written Pronounced 


DIE U, Adu 
Ancient, Ain- 
chunt | 
Almond, Amun 
Aniſe- ſecd, Anniſed 
Apparitor, Paritur 
Apprentice, Prentis 
Artichoke, Harti- 
JJ 
Apothecary, Potticary} 
Al 
Alchymy, Occamy 
Anemone, Emmeny 
Apoththegm, Apo- 
beam 
Apron, Apurn . 
Apoſtem, Impoſthume 
Atchievement, Hatch- 
ment 

Atheiſt, Abi 
Athwart, Auburt 
Aſthma, Aſma 
Aukward, Awkurd,. 
r Unkurd TH 
ah Raggolas 


* 


| 


** 


e "ro 
Awry, Ari 
Balaſt, Ballas 


| Balcony, Belcony _ 
| Balluſter, Banniſter 


Ballad, Ballat 


Beau, Bo 
Beauty, Buty _ 


Boatſwain, Bote-ſon 
Boſom, -Booſom _ 
Bureau, Buro 


Buſy, Bizzy 
| Buſineſs, Biznes | 


Bury, Berry 
Buy, by 


Buyer, Byur 


Carduus, Caredreſs 
Carrion, Carren 


| Centaury, Centry 


| Chaiſe, Shaze 


; Chariot, Charrut | 
* | Choriſter, en 4 


Circle, Surcie 
Circuit, Surket 


; Cochinegl, Gutchineel | 


Chro- 


| Colewort, Calle 
_ Conduit, Cundet © 


Courage, 


Cough, Coff | 


Cypher, Sfr 


Cxar, Zar 


f iN H 


Written Pronounced 


— — — 


Chronicles, Crunnit ls 
Cockfirain, Cox n 


Conſcience, Conſbunce 
Colonel, Curnel 


Conſcientious, Con- 


 ſhenſhus 


Conſtrue, Conſu- 


Coroner, Crowner 
urrage 
urchee 


Courteſy, 


Cuiraſſier, K:rafſeer 


Daughter, Dawter 
Debauchee, Deboſhee 


1 Feoffee, Feeſfe 
Firſt, Fuſt 
| Frumenty, 


_ | Friendſhip, Frenſpip 
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. 


— „ 


Enſign, Vin ine 


— . ene 


TErrand, Arrant 
Eſchew, Eſtu, or 


E che 
Ewe, U 


Exchange, Change 


Exchequer, Checker 
Eunuch, Unuke 
Exhort, Exort 
Eye, 1 

| Farthing, Farden 
Faſhion, Faſbun 


Feign, - Fain 


Furmiter 


Guinea, Ginnee 


Sheg. Gee 


Ghoſt, Goaſt 


Groundfill, Granſell 
| Gorgeous, Gorjus 
| Haut-bois, Hoboy 


Haut-gouſt, Hogo 
| Handkerchiet, Han- 
 kechur © | 


Handſome, Hanſum 


un 1 — Harang 
{ Hiccough, Hiccup 


Hieroglyphick, Hiro- 


Hie- 
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Written Pronounced: 


Hierarchy, Sly 
Height, Hair or Hite 
Houſewife, Huzzif 
Honey, Hunnee 
Hymn, Him | 
Jaundice, Fanders 
Jeopardy, Jepurdee 
Jeſſamine, Jeſſamy 
Joynture, Jinture 
Fice 
Jonquill, Funkill 
Iron, Jurn | 
Iſland, Ilan 
Ile, The 8 
Iſthmus, Janus 
Juice, Juce 
Knowledge, Hnollege 
Knob, Huob 
| Knuckle, Haut- 

_ Knight, Huite 
Lacquay, Lackee | 
' Laughter, Lafter 


| 


| 


Lu = 


| a" L2 en- I 
. La. Parliament, Peru. 


I als: Lines 
Liquor, Liłłur 

Luſcious, Lafous 
Machine, Maſbeen 


a 


2 


| Monkey, 
| Mithridate, AMettre- 


| Nephew, Nevs 
| Neigh, Nay 


Nei 


[On, Unnyun 


[Oat-meal, Otmel! 
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Written Pronounced 


| Mel ancholy, Mallan- 
colle 

Maſtiff, Maſtee 

Myrrh, — 

Medicine, Mets'n 

Munkee 


„ 
Monſieur, Mounſeer 


Mortgage, Morgage 
Money; Maimnee 


Nauſeous, Nauſbus 
ghbour, Nebur 
N orthweſt, Norweſt 
Nuiſance, Nuſance 
Nurſe, Nc 
Occan, Oſban 


Owe, O 
Ought, Awt 


Pamphlet, Pamflet 
Pourſuivant, Purſes 
vant 


ment 


_ | Poſtſcript, Poſt trip 
Pentateuch, 3 


N Peeple 


Perfect, 2 


pu -—.- * is 7 % 

* A 
Wy T ö 
# N 4 . c en 1 ? 
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Seummer, Skimmer 


Written Pronounced 


— ew. 
— — 


|  . | Sheriff, Shreeve _ 
Phyſic, #izzic + | [Shipwright, Shiprite 
Phthiſck, Tizzick |Sigh, Si, or Sithe 
Purſe, Pus Symptom, Simtum 
Pique, Peet Slaughter, Slawter _- 
Pottage, Porrage | Slough, Slou 
Protonotary, Prothon- Sallad, Sallet 
ET 54 Spaniel, Spanne! | 
Plalm, Saam | Stomach, Stummulk 
Phyſician, Fizziſhun Subtilty, Suttlety 
Quotient, Coſhent . | Suit, Sute 
Rendezvous, Rande- | Sword, Soard- 
Doo. 4 Swoon, Sound 3 
Rational, Raſbunal - | Synagogue, e 
Righteous, Richus Through, 0 
„ Rume E 42 A 
-. 1 Thirſty, Thuſtee 
ö Toilet, Twaylet, or 
: | I Twilight | 
Sarſenett, *Sa/net Tongue, Tung 
Scholar, Scollur _ | Tough, Tuff 
Sentinel Sentry. _ Truncheon, 2. runchun | 
Serjeant, Sarjant _| Tueſday, Te mas 
Seyen-night,. Sennet Vault, Yawt _-- 
Seigniory, W Veniſon, Venz n 
Scent, Sent 12 Verdict, YVardit ._.._ 
Schedule, Sedule | A Verjuice, Fargeſs _ 
Schiſm, Sm Victuals, Vitiles 
. Ae View, Va k — 1 
1 : Vouchafe, F Der 


— 


Written "Pronounced 


' 


LT. 
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5 ritten . 
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— 


Fe Voi vige Women, Wimmen 
_Upholder, or Uphol-| Whoſe, ' Hooz 
ſter, Upbaſterer Wreſtle, Regie 
Vvula, _ Waiſt-coat, Weſcote 
U ſquebaug Haie | Wriſt-band, Riſban 
g Wedneſdap, Wrought, Rawt 
Weight, Wait | Wry-neck, ä 
Whoredom, Hoordum 1 
Wholeſom, Holeſum | Yacht, Yot 
Whortle-berry, Hurt | Yeoman, 2 emun 
or Hurtle-berry | Youth, Uth 


| There are many other Words that are pronounced in 

na very different manner from what they are written, 
according to the Dialekt or corrupt Speech that ob- 
tains in ſeveral Counties of England: it would be 

endleſs to remark all theſe : I have therefore choſen 

out chiefly thoſe Words which are written diffe- 

rent from their common and frequent Pronunciation 

in the City of Landon, eſpecially among the * 


15 
- -#g 


| Nor allo, That there. are ſome other Corruptions i in- 
the pronouncing of ſeveral Words by many of the 
Citizens themſelves, that were at firſt perhaps ow- 
ing to a filly Affectation, becauſe it makes the 
Words longer, than really they are; ſuch as yours 
for yours, ourn for ours, theirn ut their rs, Gould 
©. For Gold, ould for old, Booſhop for Bae, Jquenc 
for qzexch," 6 dee for Pen Scroudge for Croud, 
Tier for Au which I have not thought worthy | 
of a Place in this Catalogue, as well as others that 
muſt be aſcribed to meer Ignorance, many of 
I have here deſcribed, for the Inſtruction of the 
who know lg to * an n 


$5 16S * 44388 ITY , #21. 


TA 


Bourdeaux. Bourdo 
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TABLE. IX. 
4 Table of Proper. Names written very A- 


| rent from their Pronunciation. 


mu Pronounced 


Gmondeſham, 
A Ke 
Auguſtin, Auftin 
Alresford 2 1 
nn en 
Aix la Chapelle, E la 


3 Burgony | 
Berwick, Barrick 


Bleinheim, Blenbeme 


. Brentford, - heh 
3 Rtiftol,.  Brifto 


Shappel. ; 
Bartholomew, Bar- | 


13 Brum- JI 


ö 


i 


l 


George, 
E 


| 


Chriſtmas, Cri/mus 
Chriſtopher, Criſtofur 
| Cirenceſter, Siſſeter 
Cologn, Cullen 


nn ae 


| Cenchrea, Kencrea 


 { Deptford, Dedfurd 


Dorothy, Dorroty 
Ellinor, Elenor, Elea- 
nor, Ellenur 8 


| Efther, or Heſter, 
Y _@ 

F ebruary, Feburrery 

Geofiry, 7 effry 


of 4 * Feld-ball 


| Heater, Harfard 
Fiera 


L Por 
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IH Sarah, Sarey 


Sibyll, Sibbil 


Southwark, Suthri ck 


Stephen, Steen 
Thames, Tems 


| Thanet, Tanner, or 


Tennet 


Margate | Theobalds, Tibbalds 


Michaelmas, f Mickle- 


Thomas, Tommus - 
| Touceſter, Toſſeter 


Toulon, T ooloon 


„ 


mus | Verſailles, Verſails 
Mary, Maere Vurſula, Uſly 

St. Neots, Sr. Needs | Walter, Watur 
Nicholas, Nickleſs | Warwick, Warrick 

_ Okehampton, Okkin- Worceſter, Wuſfter 

"ow Waltham, Waltum © 
Paul's Church, Pole's Weſtminſter, Weſtmi- 
Philip, Fille 5 
uth, Portmuth 
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Nute, That 1 have here ſet down only ſuch Names 
of Co and = I are common, and fre- 
y occur in Converſation, at leaſt in the. Cit 
2 and in Writing in our Age. It would 
have been an endleſs Taſk to mention all the little 
Villages or Towns in England, and other Nations, 
that are corroptly pronounced, or whoſe Spelling 
differs from the cuſtomary Sound. 
| Names of Places whoſe common pronunciation ends 
in ich, are written wich, as Norwich, Sandwich, 
TIpfwwich, Harwich, Greemwich, If it ends in um, 
they are written ban, as Tottenham, Durham, S bore- 
ham : Berty is written bury, as Shreauſbury, Tewk/- 
bury : Boro is er borous 96, or burgh ; as Scar- 
3 hb, Edin Edingburgh, Hamburgh : Ut 
is . 227, 2 Penfburk, Tela, o 2 | 
written Wood, as Burnt wood, Heywood. + 
As for the Letters that compoſe Proper Names of i 
Places which are very uncpmmon, as well as the Sur- 
names of Men, tis impoſſible to tell exactly what 
they are, or how to place them in Spelling, without 
particular Information; ſometimes becaule their ori- 
ginal Derivation or true Compoſiticn is far from the 
reſent Sound of them, and ſometimes becauſe every 
2 —˖—ͤ—1h1 a Liberty to ſpell his own Name as he 
pleaſes; So Reynolds is a frequent Surname; but it is 
2175 ſpelt Reig nolds, or Rainald, or Raynolds. 89 
Tom ſon is ſpelt "I Them , or Thompſon, or Tomp-" 
fen, according to the Skill or Humour of the Writer, 
or ſome ſuperſtitious or affected Reverence to the Cuſ- 
A A other trae * 2 


y . m J 1 N * 4 > | 

* 9 " ? 1 0 
, a OS | *#% . „ k ; 
* RA 2 gets | | 


"f 


. P 4 + 
=» © . - © 4 ö 
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a dt 
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TABLE > 


* A Table of Words j joined together in common 


Diſcourſe, and pronounced w * 2 jrew 7 
. #heir true Spelling. | 


TT is contrafted Wia the 4, 728 as *fis 
1 for i; das for it war. 
1 "Not is contracted in theſe Words ; can't 
For can not; mayn't for may not; ſhan't for 


1 ſhall not; coadut for could not; Leude for 


Jhould not; <woodn't for would not; won't for 
e. "tiſn't for it is not. _ 

Have is often contracted into ba, as b 
done for bave done; ha ft for have not. 2 

. ,,Give-is contracted thus, gi mmer mmee for give 
me; erte for gius it ber: gin ye for given 
ou. 
1 Good is contracted thus; 2 for Good- - 


- Father ; Gammer for Good: Mather ; Goodee 3 75 


for Good Wife. 


With is rated. thus; wimmee. for F 


with me; wee'ye for with don; Goodhvu for 
:Ged be with you 


de Bew't ye for be ave - 

ens wont ye for will not you ; cumbee for 

come to yon ; botud ee for how do you; dee no 

. do - you know ; y been for you have been. 
Him is thus contracted ; Tak'n for take 

1 gee in for NOW it him + Bee hrs for 

E 3 4 


8 A 8 "as ” 
MS £823 fs. £5 * 
8 8 : . — 
"— ; 4 
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Them is thus contracted: Callum for call 


them; air um for after them; gee bum for 
give it them. 


Pen, or Pence, and Words joined wich 
| it, are thus contracted : Peruth for Peny- 
Worth; Tuppence for Twopence z Threippence 
W for T, breepence ; ; Fippence for Fivepence ; Ha 
: peny for Halfpeny; Hap uth for Halfpenyworth. ; 
E Some of thefe Words are now and then 
ſpell'd partly as they are pronounc d; but 
*tis only or chiefly in pleaſant and familiar 
"Ang; as fate em, ban t, won't. 
There are many other Contractions in 
Speech uſed in the Exgiiſß Tongue, which 
would be too tedious to defcribe : I have 
given theſe few only as a Pattern, that the 
Child may learn how to ſpell others of the 
like N by pronouncing each Word dif- 
tinct and apart. 
Ibere are alſo ſome other edrrupt Pronun- 
Ciations of Latin Words, or Terms of Art 
in uſe among the Vulgar, as Japrizys for 
M. Prius; Gaſſarero for Certiorariz Sup- 
Piney for Sub Pænd; Hippo for Hypochondria- 
cal; and other Words that are ſhorten'd in 
Speech, as Pozz for poſitively ; Plenipo- for 
Plenipotentiary, &c. which T cannot much 
> „ 8 ſome polite Perſons have E 


h — 4. the — 
7 weren l Cue the unlearned ! 


without any Neceſſity. 

8 Here I would have it obſerved alſo, or 
3 three —— Tables, (viz.) 10. | 

el 


— 
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eighth, nath, and tenth, were not written ſo 
much with a deſign to teach how to read, 


as how to write : not to tell how ſuch 


- Words ought to be pronounced, becauſe ſome 
of thoſe Pronunciations are corrupt and too 
vulgar; but the Deſign is rather to ſhow 
hom thoſe Words ought to be ſpeli d, which 
have obtained by Cuſtom ſo a a Pro- 
nunciation. 


FF 


1 Table of Abbreviations or ContraBians, 
wherein one, or two, or three Letters, fand 
0 one or more Words. 


er An. Anfwer] C. C. C. Corpus Ci 
A. B. er B. A. | 5 

Batchelor of Arts C 
Abp. Archbiſhop | 
A. D. Anno Damini, C. 
or, in the Year off 


r 
BY M. 2. A. Mas- 
B. Bock i vn = 5 
B. A. Batchelor o Do Ditto, the fame. 
, | 4 — 
Bp. Biſhop E. g. er ex. Er. exem- 


B. V. M. Bleſſed Vir- BP ry or for 
w__ „„ 1 F. 


Lau 


108 
F. R. S. Fellow of the] M. Miſtreſs 


Royal Society 
Hnble Honourable 


Id. idem, the ſame 


_ fame Place 

I. H. S. Feſus Hominum 

Salvator, or Jeſus 
the Saviour of Men 

I. N. R. I. Jeſus of 
Nazareth, (Rex or) 


Math. -Mahcmatichs 


MN. D. Medicine Doc-| 


tor, Doctor in 54 
ſick 
ir r Maſter 


ire Reading Chap: XXIV. | 
Ms. Manuſcript 


MSS. Manuſcripts 


IM. S. ' Memorie Sa- 
Tbid. ibidem, in the | 


crum, or Sacred to 
the Memory \ =. 
N. B. Nota Bens, | 
mark well 
N. S. New Style 
O. S. Old Style 
Pen. or Penult. laſt 


King of the Fews | fave one | 
J. D. Juris Dodlor, Per Cent. by the Hun- 
5 Nea of the Law | dred 
K. King | P. G. - Profeſſor in 
 K® Kingdom 1, Greſham College; 
K* or Kn Knight | as M. of Muſick, 
L. or Ld. Lord | A. of Aſtronomy, 
L. C. J. Lord Chief We- 
_ Juſtice” © F. 8 Poſtſeript 
L dp. or Ly Lordſhip q d. "bf dat, as if 
ip he ſhou'd lay 
L. L. D. Læum Doc- Q. Queen, or Queſ- 
tor, N of che tion 
LD R. Rex, King, or Re- 
5 M Marqueſs | ff gina, ueen 3 as 
M. A. Maſter off W. R. 
Arts liam. A. R. Queen 


Anne. C. R. II. 


Second 


Revi. Reverend 


R. | 


_ 


King Charles ” 3. 
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Re Right, as Rt Web" | 
Right Worſhipful, 
or R* Hon®* Right 
Honourable 

8. or St Saint 

S S. T. Sacroſanfia 
Tbeologia, Holy 

Divinity 15 

8. T. P. Profeſſor, 
Doctor in Divinity 

S. Sc. Holy or Sacred 

Scripture 


Sc. Scilicet, to wit or, . 


that is 
There are many 


are uſed both in Print and Wri 


109 

Sh. Shire 

& Sir 

Ult. ultimus, laſt 

v. vide, lee -_ 

(viz.) videlicet, or, 
that 1s 

v. g. verbi gratia, for 
Example 


er We Worſhip 


Wiful Worſhipful 

&, &, et, and 

&c. &c. et cetera, and 
ſo forth. 


85 


his 8 chat 5 
ting, which 


— be reduced to theſe general Heads. 
| Titles and Characters of Men; 
Adm Admiral; Bar: Baronet ; Capt ag 
tain; Coll. Culonet 5 Eſq, Eſquire ; Gen. Ge- 
neral; Gent. Geatioman ; Philomath. Philo- 
muthernaticus, or a Lover of Mathematicks ; 


Prof. Profeſſor. 


2. Proper Names of Perſons and Places ; ; 
as Abr. Abraham; Geo. George; Wu Wil- 


liam; Lond. London; 
ton, Se. TT 


Soutbton ;  Southawp- 


3. Books of the Bible, as Gen. Geneſis, 


Ex. Exodus, Ec. 


4. Months; as Jan. Janu Bb, Febr® 
_ ary, 2. September, Sc. 25 


F 3 


2 
5 . . F £ 
| Wi | ; . "= 
LY inds ; A 
a7 F — 
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S8. Winds; N. North, S. South, E.-Eaſt, 
V. Weſt; N. N. E. North North-Eaſt, 
I. S. Weſt and by South. 

6. Parts of Books as Ch. or Chap. Chap- 
ten; S. or Ses. Section; Pa. or p. Page; l. 
Line; v. Verſe; Qu. Queſtion; Anſ. Anſwer; 
0 Objection; Sel. Solution, er Anſwer; 

Ep. Epiſtle; Nee Doctrine; O5%/ — 

tion; Expl. Explication, Sc. N 
+. Ripwols on Coin or. Money, and on 
Medals; as GEORGIVS D. G. M. BR. 

FR. ET HA MR. F. D. that is, 
Georgius, Dei Gratis, Magna Britanniæ, 
Franciæ & Hiberniæ Rex, Fidei Defenſor. 
GeoRGr, by the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, — | 


of the Faith. 


And on the Reverſe; 


_ _BRVN. ET I. DVR. S. R. I. A. TH. 
ET EL. 1720. that is, Brunſwig.e & Lu- 
nenburgæ Dux, Sacri Romani Imperii Arcbi- 
_ Theſaurarius & Elector, 1720. Dyke of 
Brunſwick and Lunenburg, High Treaſurer 
and Elector of the Sacred Roman Empire, 
Db 


TABLE 
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TABLE XV. 


A Table of Contrafions uſed only in Writing, 
ut ſcarce ever in Print in our . 


Cc Account. qt containing. 
againſt. Rea received. 
Ad- Adminiſtrator. Servt Servant. 

Cr Creditor. 7. LS -faid; 
Com* Commiſſioner. | th with. 
Dd. deliver'd. | w2 when. 
De for Debtor. [| w® which. 
Exec Executor. | w* what. 
Hon Honoured. |y* the 
Ihe John. y that 
L Letter. y* this. 
1. 1 . Lord Jeſus y".. your. 

_ Chrift, E 
; Ma Madam, | Xian, Chriſtian, 
My Majeſty. _ | Xmaſls, Chriſtmas. 
I "on | * e 


'm: is written often for ment, at the End 

of a Word, as Inſtrumt: Commandmꝭ: and 
# ſet a little above the laſt Letter with a 

Colon under it, ſtands for ant or ent, in ma- 

ny other Words alſo; as Covent: Covenant; 

| Obed: Obedient, Se. = 208 


con, with a Line or Daſh over it, goes 


for tion, at the end of a Word, as Condicon, — . 
Condition. 
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A Daſh or Line over any Vowel, ſtands 


for 1 or m; 3 thus, Comon for Common, Wat 


for Want, Comet for Comment. 


"His: Some of theſe n are uſed in Books 
that are printed on particular Subjects, as Exec", 
Admr, Sc. in Law Books; Dr, Cr, Acc, in 
Books of Merchandize ; but ſeldom in other Au- 

8. 


See more in the fourteenth Table. 


TABLE XIII. 
AT able of Numbers and Figures 


NEE are uſually expreſſed either by 
iv 


theſe Seven — Capital Letters, 

X. L. C. D. M. which are called Na- 
mera; or by theſe Ten Characters, (viz.) 
I, 2; 34 4s 5s 6, To 8, 9, which are called H. 
3 and o „ which is a Cypher, 95 


2 17 Signification, 


I. One I. One. 
V. Five. , 
„ 3. Three. 
L. Fifty. 23 „ 
C. One Hundred. g. Five, 
D. Five Hu ndred. 6. . 
M. a Thouſand. 7. Seven. 
A; Eight, 
= 
0. Nothing. 


Ob; 
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Obſerve concerning the Numeral Letters, 
that if a leſs Numeral Letter be placed before 
a greater, it takes away from the greater ſo 
much as the leſſer ſtand for; but being placed 
after a greater, it adds ſo much to it as the 


leſſer ſtands for: as the Letter V. ſtands for 
Five; but having I placed before it, it takes 


One from it, and makes both ſtand bur for 
Four: thus, IV. But I being ſet after V. it 


adds One to it, and makes it Six, VI. Take 
notice of theſe Examples. | 


W. Four, V. Five. VI. Six. 


IX. Nine. X. Ten. p © Eleven. 


XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty, 
5 * Ninety. C. Hundred, CX. Handred and ten. | 


Obſerve concerning the -CharaSers or H. 


gures, that Cyphers at the right-hand of Fi- 
gures increaſe their Value ten times, as 1 One, 


10 Ten, 100 Hundred, 7 Seven, 7000 Seven 
Thouſand: but at the let band they ſignify 
nothing at all, as or, cos make but One, 


0002 Pr 


A Figure at every "EPA from the right- - , 
hand encreaſes its Value ten times, as 9 Nine, 


98 Ninety Pig, 987. Nine bundred eighty | 


ſeven, - 


. Ws 
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One. E "20 -_— ol 
> NN. CR 

Three. = ITS 

Four. IV. Roman Letters, I 


„e user 
ON 
x 


11. Wives. i 
12. Twelve. 
13. Thirteen. 


14. Fourteen. 


15. Fifteen. 
16. Sixteen. 

17. Seventeen. 
18. Eighteen. 
19. Nineteen. 
20. Twenty. 
21. Twenty-one. 
22. Twenty-two. 


23. Iwenty-three. 


24. Twenty-four. - 
25. Twenty-five, 
26. Twenty-ſix. 


27. Twenty-feven. 


28. Twenty-eight. 


2209. Twenty- nine. 
"20. TROY. 


V. as i. one, ii. , 
. 1 
VIL li, vn: 


3 


XII. 
XIII. 


XIV. 
3 


XVI. 


3 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XX. 


- © SR 0 
XXIII. | 
XXIV. 


XXV. 


3 
XXVII. 


XXVIII. 


XXIX. 
1 


200. Two Hundred. CC. 

Zoo. Three Hundred. CC. 

400. Four Hundred. CCC. 

oo. Five Hundred. D. or ID. 

600. Six Hundred. DC. or IOC. 

700. Seven Hundred. DCC. or CC. 
800. Eight Hundred. DCCC., or IOC CC. 


goo. Nine Hundred. DCCCC. or Deccc. 


1000. One Thouſand, M. or CIO. 
1720. One Thouſand 3 
ſeven Hundred and MDCC. XX. 
Iwenty. - e 
Note. That where Books, Chapters, Sections, and 
| Verſes are cited, the Numeral Letters are gene - 
rally uſed to fi 
Figures to ſignify the Sections, Verſes, or fmaller 
Parts; as Exod. xii. 17. Exodus, the twelſtb. 
Chapter, and the Seventeenth Verſe. So B. IX. 
Seck. Book the Ninth, and the rwenty- 


1. The Order or Succeſſion of Things, as Fa 2d, 
34, 4th, 10th, 39th; firfl, ſecond, third, &. 
2. The Fractions or Parts of a Thing, as 4 ene he}, 
ene third part, + one fourth, or quarter ; 7 two 
thirds, I three quarters, fue eighths, && 
3. The Numbers of Action, as 2©*, twvice, 3® thrice. 
4. The Size of Books, as 4% Luarto, 8* Olav, 
12 Duodecimo, or Twelves, 24* Twwtnty-fours, 
F. The Months, as 7 September, 8** Oeober, 9 
November, 10" December. 5 
e TABLE 
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TABLE. XIV. 


A Table of Letters and other Marks uſed _a- 


| whole Wards in Mong, Wages, i nd 


&c. 


Ecters and Marks| OZ. an Ounce. 


In Money. 


I a Pound, or 20 gal. 


Shillings. 

s. or ſ. a Shilling, or 
' 32 Pence. 

d. a Peny, or 4 Far- 


things. 

©. a Farthing; or thus, 
Ore Farting. | 
2 An 
1 Three F 
81. 16s. 74, 


L } 


pur. Penyweight 
hd. Hogſhead. 
Gallon. 


nl. Nail. 
mo. Month. 
d. Day. | 

h. Hour. - 
m. Minute. 


thecaries Wright 
46 aud Meaſures. 
15 Pound, or Pint. 
z Ounce. 
3 Dram or Drachm. 
3 Scruple. 

. Grain. 


CR 
— — 


11 — Scruples. 
_ 316. One Dram and 
et. Drop. 
| Im. Handful, 


2 half. 


all - - 


62 ſix Jeſs two, or 
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ana. equal Quantity. | 6x 2 ſix -mwtiph'd by 
WO. 
PP 
6 + 2 ſix more two, = ſix divided by two. 
or fix encreaſed y 
Wo. | 6=3+3 ſix is equal 
10 three more three. 


| ſix leſen d by two. 


| The Seven wwandring Stars, called, The Se- 
2 ven Planets. 5 


© The Sun. J But by the beſt Phi- 
» The Moon | loſophers in our Age, 
h Saturn. the Sun is ſuppoſed 


C et mn the Centre. 
1 Jupiter, or JoVe. and that the Earth is 


Mars. . þa Planet, and then 
Venus. is ſometimes marked 
* Mercury, Ichus c. 


According to the vulgar Philoſophy, the Planets 
may be thus deſcribed in their Order. 
The.Earth, the Centre of the World, 

Sees all the Planets round her hurl'd : 
The Moon keeps always near: 

Then Mercy, Venus, and the Sun, 
And Mars and Fove their Circuits run, 

| And Saturn's higheſt Sphere. 


Or thus, according to the New Philoſophy. | 
_ . Firſt Saturn, Jupiter and Mars, 
Then rolls the Earth among the Stars, 
' + And round the Earth the Moon: 


Vans 
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Venus and Mercury are next, 
The Sun is in the Centre fixt, 
And makes a glorious Naos. 


Tbe Twelve Heavenly Signs or Conſtellations, 
or Companies of fixed Stars, och which 
the Sun paſſes i in a Year. 


P Axies, or the Ram. 
8 Taurus, the Bull. 

x Gemini, the Twins. 
gs Cancer, the Crab. 
A Leo, the Lion. 
m Virgo, the Virgin. 
a Libra, the Scales, 
1 Scorpio, the Scorpion 

4 Sagittarius, the Archer. 

Capricernus, the Sea-Goat. 
c Aquarius, the Water Pot. 

X Piſces, the F ſhes. 


The Twelves Signs may be thus deſcribed, 
The Rem, the Bull, the heavenly Twins, 


B And near the Crab the Las ſhines, 


The Virgin and the Scales: 
The Scorpion, Archer, and Sea-Goat, 
The Man neat holds the Vater-Pot, 
uy he eos 


I 


— 


The laſt TABLE. 


Perſuade myſelf that I ſhall qratify r many 
of my Renders, by inſerting here ſeveral 
Copies compoſed for the Uſe of Chilren at 
the Writing- School. | 


5 1. Copies containing Moral Inſtructions, begine 


ning with every Letter of the Alphabet. 


1 che Advice Of the old and the wiſe. 
Be not angry nor fret, But forgive and forget. 

Can you think it no ill, To pilfer and teal? 

Do the thing you are bid, Nor be ſullen when hid. 


Envy none for their wealth, Or their honour or health, 
Fear, worſhip, and love, The great God above. 
Grow quiet and eaſy, When fools try to teize ye. 
Honour father and mother, Love ſiſter and brother. 
_ It is dangerous folly, To jeſt with things holy, 
| Keep your books without blot, And | your —_— wich- 


cout ſpot. 


Let your hands do no > wrong, Nor backbit with your 


tongue. 

Make haſte to obey, Nor diſpute or delay. 

Never ſtay within hearing Of curſing and ſwearing. 
Offer God all the prime Of your ſtrength and your 
Provoke not the poor, Though he lie at your door. 


Wa 
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Quaſh all evil thoughts, And mourn for your faults. 

Remember the lyar Has his part in hell-fire. 

Shun the wicked and rude, But converſe with the good, 

| Tranſgreſs not the rule, Or at home or at ſchool, . 

Vie till with the beſt, And excel all the reſt. 

When * are at your play, Take heed what you 
ſay. 

X Excuſe but with truth, The follies of youth. 

Yield a little for peace, And let quarrelling ceaſe. 

Zeal and charity Join'd, Make you pious and kind. 

Note, The Letter X begins no Engliſh Word, fo that we 


. muſt begin that Line with Ex; 94 the Reader | 
will chuſe this inflead of it, (viz.) 


Xi is ſuck a croſs letter, Balke my morals and metre. 


n. Copies containing the ade Alphabet, or 
be Twenty- Jour Letters. 


Knouloige ſhall be promoted by frequent axcecile. 8 
Happy Hours are quickly follow'd by . — 
5 

Quick-ſighted men by exerciſe will ain 8 1 
A dazling triumph quickly flown, is but a gay vexa- 


10. Copies * if err 1 to teach 


o write even with eaſe. 


Virtue in an eminent ſtation raiſes our 3 : 
Art comes in to imitate or aſſiſt nature. 
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Our moſt virtuous actions are not meritorious. 


Converſation is a ſweet entertainment to wiſe men. 
Some inconveniences await our eaſieſt moments. 
A coyetous, or an envious man, is never at reſt, 


In Verſe. 


Aſtronomers can trace A comets various race. 
Nor ſnow, nor ice, nor rain, Were ever ſent in vain, 
No meaner creature can Converſe or act as man. 
Here no man is ſecure To fin or mourn no more. 


— 


THE 


CONCLUSION. 


TT may not be amiſs. to conclude this 

1 little Book with a ſhort View of the 

unſpeakable Advantages of Reading and 
Writing. 

- The Knowledge of Letters | is one of che 

crcateſt Bleſſings that ever God beſtowed on 

the Children of Men. By this means we 

| 323 for our own Uſe, through all our 

ves, what our Memory would have loſt in 

a few Days, and lay up a rich Treaſure of 


Knowledge * thoſe that ſhall come after 
us. 


By 
14 


1 | God has a 
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By the Arts of Reading and Writing we 
Can fit at home and acquaint ourſelves what 
is done in all the diſtant Parts of the World, 
and find what our Fathers did long ago in 
the firſt Ages of Mankind. By this means 
a Briton holds Correfpondence with his Friend 
in America or Japan, and manages all his 
Traffick. We learn by this means how the 
ald Romans lived, how the Jets worſhipped : 
We learn what Moſes wrote, what Enoch 
propheſied, where Adam dwelt, and what he 
did ſoon after the Creation; and thoſe wha 
ſhall live when the Day of Judgment comes, 
may learn by the ſame means what we now 
ſpeak, and what we do in Great — or 
in the Land of China. | 
In ſhort, the Art of Laters does, as it 
were, revive all the paſt Ages of Men, and 
ſet them at once upon the Stage; and brings 
all the Nations from afar, and gives them, as 
it were, a general Interview: ſo that the moſt 
diſtant Nations, and diſtant Ages of Man- 

kind, may converſe together, and you into- 
Acquaintance. 

But the greateſt Bleſſing of all, is the 

Knowledge of the Holy Scripture, wherein 


ppointed his . Servants in antient 
Times to write down the Diſcoveries which 
he has made of his Power and Juſtice, his 
Providence and his Grace, that we who live 
near the end of Time may learn the Way to 
Heaven and Oy Happineſs. 


Thus 
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Thus Letters give us a Sort of Immorta- 
lity in this World, and they are given us in 
the Word of God to ſupport our immortal 
Hopes in the next. 

Thoſe therefore who wilfully neglect this 
ſort of Knowledge, and deſpiſe the Art of 

Letters, need no heavier Curſe or Puniſhment 
than what they chuſe for themſelves, (viz. 

To live and die in Ignorance, both of the Things 
of God and Man. 

If the Terror of ſuch a Thought will not 
awaken the Slothful to feek ſo much Ac- 
quaintance with their Mother-Tongue, as may 
render them capable of ſome of the Advan- 
tages here deſcribed, I know not where to 
find a Perſugfroe that ſhall work upon Souls 
that are ſunk down ſo far into brutal Stupi- 


dity, and fo — of a 3 Na- 
ture. | 


The END. 
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